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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The New Jersey Mepicat Reporter purports to be a medium for the 
publication of the transactions of the New Jersey Medical Society, while 
it will be devoted to the interests of Medical Science generally. It will 
be seen that the paper, type, and workmanship are of good quality, and 
we trust it may prove satisfactory to its patrons. Some space will be 
allotted in future numbers to advertisements of Medical Colleges, 
&c., &c., if any should be sent us. The journal will be issued quarterly, 
at $2 per annum, payable in advance, or six copies will be sent to one 
address for $10. Those who wish to be placed on our subscription list 
will please make their remittances without delay. All communications 
to be sent, post paid, to the editor, or to S. C. Arxinson, Publisher, 
Gazette Office, Burlington. 

Philadelphia Subscribers will find it convenient to leave their sub- 
scriptions with Epwarp Parrisn, Druggist and Apothecary, north-west 
corner of Ninth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 


Burlington, 10th month, 1847. 


NEW JERSEY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A Semi-Annual Meeting of the New Jersey Medical Society will be 
held at Burlington, (City Hotel,) on Tuesday, the 9th of November, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

Ww. Petrson, Recording Secretary. 


Note.—We would remind our friends from the northern section of the 
State, (particularly the officers of the Society,) that they cannot reach 
Burlington by the Mail Pilot Line before one o’clock, P. M., by the 
present arrangement of the Line; and we would suggest to those who 
wish to be in time for the opening of the meeting to come by the Cam- 
den and Amboy route, or some other early conveyance, as those who 
will attend the meeting from the lower counties will arrive early in the 
forenoon.—Ep. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW JERSEY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Abstract of the Minutes of the eighty-first Annual Meeting. 


The eighty-first Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of 
New Jersey, was held at New Brunswick, May 11, 1847. 

The President, Dr. C. Hannah, in the Chair. 

The following members appeared, viz: 

Dr. C. Hannah, President ; J. T. B. Skillman, 1st Vice Presi- 
dent; Samuel H. Pennington, 2d Vice President; A. F. Tay- 
lor, 3d Vice President ; A. B. Dayton, Corresponding Secretary; 
W. Pierson, Recording Secretary ; J. S. English, Treasurer. 

E. J. Marsh, and John Mager, Delegates of Passaic, 


W. Nichols, J. Q. Stearns 

Alex, N. Dougherty, Fred. N. Bennett, : “ “ Essex, 

J. B. Munn, L. Condict, “¢  & Morris, 
Francis Moran, Harvey Hallock, “ Sussex, 

P. F. Brakely, William Cole, «“ = Warren, 
A, F. Taylor, «« & Somerset, 
E. B. F : D ; 

A.D. Newell J. Van Duersen, «“ & Middlesex, 
J. T. Woodhull, C. C. Blauvelt, “¢ Monmouth, 
Isaac S. Haines, Jos. Parrish, “ “« Burlington, 
Jas. Risley, Chas. D. Hendry 

Oth. H. aylor, Richard M. Cooper, : of Semen, 
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6 PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Jno. R. Sickler, Thos. J. Saunders, Delegates of Gloucester, 


Jno. Lilly, Samuel Lilly 
Jno. Blane, H. Southard, : ‘g « Hunterdon, 
C. Hannah, “ « Salem, 


Fellows present,—Drs. L. Condict, J. B. Munn, A. Skillman, 
F. S. Schenck, G. R. Chetwood, P. S. Smith, F. R. Smith, and 
J. W. Craig. 

All medical gentleman, regularly licensed, other than mem- 
bers, were invited to take seats. 

The minutes of the two preceding meetings were read and 
accepted ; also the following register of licentiates for the year, 
viz: Isaac S. Mulford, John Miller, James Lawrence Day, 
Wm. J. Roe, Horace Norton, George Willy, Albert S. Clarke, 
Cornelius Perry, Isaiah W. Condict, Dewitt Barclay, Adam J. 
Hoffman, Henry A. Hopper, Richard T. Stoutenburgh, John H. 
Phillips, Franklin Gauntt, Job Haines, Samuel Lilly, Thomas 
Edgar Hunt. 

The President now addressed the Society upon ‘ The differ- 
ent effects arising from the operation of the same or similar 
causes.”” Upon which the thanks of the Society were voted. 

The Standing Committee, by Dr. Pennington, made a report 
upon the general health of the State ; also respecting some in- 
formalities in the organization of the District Societies of Cam- 
den and Gloucester. 

On motion, Resolved, That the said Societies be instructed to 
make the amendments suggested by the Standing Committee, 
and that they be received as duly organized. 

The delegates from Hunterdon presented their certificates, 
which were read and accepted. 

A communication from the Treasurer was received, respect- 
ing a surplus dividend in the State Bank, New Brunswick, be- 
longing to the Society. 

Ou motion, Resolved, That the Treasurer be instructed to in- 
vest the above amount in stock at par, and draw any balance in 
cash. 

On motion of Dr. Parrish, it was 
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Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, to whom 
the whole subject of licensing candidates be referred, with in- 
structions to report at the next annual meeting. The following 
were appointed, viz. J. Parrish, J. T. B. Skillman, and L. 
Condict. 

The following resolution was received from the District So- 
ciety of Burlington, through Dr. Parrish, viz : 

Resolved, That we most ardently recommend to the members 
of the profession generally, the great advantage of publishing a 
Medical Journal for the State of New Jersey, in which shall be 
published the transactions of the State Medical Society, and of 
the District Societies, including addresses and essays read at 
the meetings of said Societies, with such facts and recollections 
of the history of medical organization in this State as may be of 
interest to the profession; and also suitable original communi- 
cations. 

Whereupon, the following resolution was submitted and 
adopted. 

That this Society cordially approve of such publication as is 
contemplated by the District Society of Burlington ; and that 
this Society recommend to its members to give it their support ; 
and that the editor be authorized to “receive from the archives 
of the Society such papers as it may be deemed expedient to 
publish by the Standing Committee ; provided that the same be 
returned. 

The report of Committee on Treasurer’s Accounts was ac- 
cepted ; and on motion 

Resolved, That $10 be distributed to each District Society 
represented. 

Resolved, That this Society appoint two delegates to the Na- 
tional Association ; and that the several District Societies be au- 
thorized to send delegates to the same, at their option. 

Drs. Saml. H. Pennington and Joseph Fithian were appointed 
Delegates. 

The resolutions offered by Dr. Forman at a previous meeting, 
relative to a premium forthe best essay upon the subject named, 
was referred to the next annual meeting. 
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The subjects of inquiry suggested in the Standing Committee, 
were referred to the next meeting. 

The amendment of the by-laws, proposed at a previous meet- 
ing by Dr. Munn, was referred to the Standing Committee. 

Essay on- Hydrophobia was read by W. Pierson. 

Specimen of Morbid Anatomy of Intestine was exhibited by 
Dr. A. B. Dayton. 

Resolved, That the semi-annual meeting be held at the City 
Hotel, Burlington, on the second Tuesday in November next. 


The following were elected officers, viz : 

President,—J. T. B. Skillman, of New Brunswick. 

Ist Vice President,—S. H. Pennington. 

2d Vice' President,—A. F. Taylor. 

3d Vice President,—Joseph Fithian. 

Corresponding Secretary,—A. B. Dayton, (Middletown Point.) 

Recording Secretary,—W. Pierson, (Orange.) 

Treasurer,—J. S. English, (Manalapan. ) 

Standing Committee,—John Lilly, L. A. Smith, E. J. Marsh. 

Reporter for Eastern District,—Alexander N. Dougherty. 

“  & Middle District,—Samuel Lilly. 
“© ~Western District,—Richard M. Cooper. 

Censors for Eastern District,—Drs. G. R. Chetwood, W. Pier- 
son, S. H. Pennington, and Whitehead, Essex County ; Drs. A. 
Woodruff, J. W. Canfield, N. W. Condict, H. P. Green, and 
Elmer, of Mendham, Morris Co.; Drs. F. Moran, J. R. Stuart, 
A. Linn, H. Hallock, Sussex Co.; Drs. W. P. Clark, P. F. 
Brakeley, J. C. Fitch, R. Byington, Warren Co. ; Drs. L. Burr, 
E. J. Marsh, G. M. Terhune, J. R. Riggs, Passaic Co. 

Censors for Middle District,—Drs. J. W. Craig, A. F. Tay- 
lor, H. Van Duersen, A. Skillman, Somerset Co.; Drs. R. W. 
Cook, A. B. Dayton, J. T. Woodhull, C. C. Blanwell, Mon- 
mouth Co. ; Drs. J. Lilly, W. Johnson, J. Blane, H. Southard, 
Hunterdon Co. 

Censors for Western District,—Drs. S. Woolston, Z. Read, 
J. S, Haines, J. Parrish, Burlington Co.; Drs. J. S. Mulford, J. 
Risley, C. D. Hendry, O. H. Taylor, Camden Co.; Drs. J. Fi- 
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thian; C. Garrison, J. R. Sickler, T. J. Saunders, Gloucester Co.; 
Drs. C. Hannah, J. B. Tuft, T. Reeves, Q. Gibbons, Salem Co. 
Society adjourned. ) 
W. Prerson, Recording Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 1846—’47. 


By the Eighth Section of the Second Chapter of the By-Laws 
of the Medical Society of New Jersey, it is made the duty of the 
Standing Committee annually to make report concerning, Ist. 
The Public Health, the prevalence, nature, causes and cure of 
Epidemics, and the occurrence of remarkable medical facts 
during the preceding year. 2d. Irregularities, neglect, and 
contempt of the laws, rules and regulations of the Society; and 
3d. Informalities in the organization of District Societies, 

In order that the Committee may be provided with the means 
of preparing a thorough report, it is made the bounden duty of 
the reporters, appointed for that purpose, to furnish them with all 
the information which they can collect relative to these subjects 
within their respective districts, It isa fact worthy of special 
commendation and congratulation as it indicates an increasing re- 
gard for the prosperity and advancement of the profession, that 
reports more or less full have this year been received from the 
reporters of each of the three Districts of the State, From these 
several reports, it appears that the people of the State have en- 
joyed an average amount of good health, that few epidemics 
have prevailed, and that these have been limited in extent and 
mild in all their characteristics. 

The first report which came to the hands of the Committee 
was that of the Reporter for the District, (the Eastern,) in which 
the members of the Committee themselves reside, and with the 
facts related in this report the observations of the Committee 
enable them fully to coincide. The report states that the 
whole District, so far as responses had been made to the in- 
quiries of the Reporter, had enjoyed very uniform good health 
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and exemption from severe epidemic disease. If any exception 
be necessary from this general statement, it is in relation to the 
somewhat increased prevalence, in some parts of the District, 
of malarious diseases, such as Intermittent and Remittent Fevers. 
This has been especially observable in certain localities in the 
counties of Essex and Warren, as the vicinities of Newark and 
Elizabeth Town in the former county, and the village of Hope 
in the latter ; in all of which places, after several year’s compa- 
rative respite, these diseases, during the last autumn, made their 
reappearance. The cases were not, however, very numerous, 
were generally of a mild type, and readily yielded to the ordi- 
nary treatment by which American physicians are accustomed 
to combat these diseases. In the neighbourhood of Westfield, 
lying some 7 or 8 miles West of Elizabeth Town, the malarious 
influence which, in the other vicinities, exhibited itself in the 
forms before named, was developed in the form of dysenteri: 
affections, which prevailed, as the Committee have learned 
from unprofessional sources, to a considerable extent and fatality 
in that township. As there is no practitioner residing in the 
township connected with the Medical Society, the Committee 
have not been provided with any account of the treatment pur- 
sued. The reports which have been made to the Committee 
have not informed them as to the telluric and atmospheric con- 
ditions with which the malarious influence that developed itself 
in these forms of disease has been connected; but it is not im- 
probable that the unusual and protracted heat and dryness of the 
last summer, following the heavy rains of the earlier part of the 
season, and exposing to the atmosphere, surfaces previously 
drenched with water, may, in accordance with the best received 
theories on the subject of malaria, be regarded as the producing 
cause. 

During the early part of the winter, catarrhal and bronchial 
affections prevailed throughout the Eastern, and, as will be seen 
from the report of that District, in the middle portion of the 
State. ‘Phese were characterized by a degree of severity and 
universality as almost to entitle them to the designation of Epi- 
demic Influenza. These affections, though not a little obstinate, 
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generally yielded to the ordinary treatment, without laying che 
foundation, except in a few instances, of permanent disorders of 
the respiratory organs. 

In the latter part of the winter, hooping cough and measles 
made their appearance in some parts of the District, but in so 
mild a form as but occasionally to demand active medical treat- 
ment. 

Some interesting cases of hydrophobia, occurring in the prac- 
tice of Dr. ‘Pierson of Orange, in Essex county, were, through 
the kind attention of Dr. P., brought to the personal notice of 
the members of the Committee ; which, notwithstanding the 
prompt and active treatment pursued, terminated fatally within 
48 hours after the development of the hydrophobic symptoms, 
and in from five to ten weeks after the bite of the rabid animal. 
The Committee omit the detail of the symptoms and treatment 
adopted in these cases, as they have been led to hope for a more 
full account, than they could give, from the medical gentleman 
in attendance. ‘The Committee would fail of their duty, were 
they not to avail themselves of the occasion here presented to 
express their condemnation of the practice sometimes fallen into 
by medical men of reputable standing, and an instance of which 
these cases brought to their notice, of ministering to popular ig- 
norance and credulity by pretending to knowledge of sovereign 
and infallible remedies for those terrific diseases which so power- 
fully awaken public anxiety and sympathy ; which remedies they 
are willing to furnish to the afflicted, with particular directions 
for their use, without deigning to communicate to the attending 
physician their composition and modus operandi. The instance 
to which they have reference the Committee do not deem it pro- 


" per to indicate more particularly, as it is possible that it may 


have originated in an inadvertence ; and they have alluded to it 
only for the sake of expressing their condemnation of the prac- 
tice, and suggesting greater watchfulness against even inadver- 
tent violations of professional propriety. 

The Reporter for the Middle District excuses himself, on ac- 
count of severe sickness in his own family, from as minute an ac- 
count as he would desire to give of the prevailing diseases of 
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‘his District, stating, however, as the result of his own observa- 
tion, that little had occurred which would prove interesting to 
the Committee or the Society. 

*‘ During the summer. and early autumn,” he adds, * diar- 
rhea and dysentery were the only forms of disease that I was 
called on treat, and these, with but few exceptions, were so mild 
as to yield readily to such treatment as is common with every 
practitioner of medicine, and need not be detailed. Some of the 
cases of dysentery were severe, but none fatal.” 

In the latter part of September, catarrhal affections became 
common, and have continued to the present hour without an in- 
terval of suspension, and have been characterized by the fre- 
quency of their recurrence, rather than by any other peculiarity 
of feature. Some of my patients have suffered from it five or 
six times, and I have now one who has not been free from it 
longer than a week at any one period since the beginning of Oc- 
tober. Interspersed with this disease, we had some cases of severe 
bronchial and pneumonic inflammation; one of the former I have 
now under treatment, which is yielding to the remedies com- 
monly resorted to in such affections, A few cases of diarrhcea, 
of obstinate character, occurred through the winter ; the last in 
March. Rheumatism has been more prevalent than for several 
years past, and since the first of February some cases have oc- 
curred of acute inflammation of the liver.” 

The foregoing statement applies to the personal practice of 
the Reporter, and is not perhaps to be regarded as characterizing 
the whole middle district. 

From the Reporter for the Western District. the Committee 
have received an interesting report, to which they cannot do 
justice by any mere abstract ; they therefore present it in full as 
communicated, premising that the Committee have received 
from the Reporter a note stating that, since the preparation of 
his report, two cases of distinct typhus fever had occurred among 
the Irish immigrants who had recently been brought into his 
neighbourhood from the alms-house in New York, within a few 
days after their arrival into the country. Their symptoms are 
described as indicating the presence of the typhus character, 
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ab origini, the disease setting in with the black tongue, collapse, 
sordes tympanitis, &c, They were treated with cathartics 
and counter-irritants, and recovered, the crisis appearing from the 
7th to the 10th day. The principal report from the District is as 
follows : 
“To the Standing Committee of the New Jersey Medical 
Society. 


Your Reporter for the Western District, in order to obtain in- 
formation on the several subjects committed to his charge, ad- 
dressed letters to a number of medical gentlemen in the lower 
counties, desiring them to communicate such “ interesting and 
curious medical facts, discoveries and remarkable cases,” as 
may have come under their notice ; but no answers having been 
received, he cannot of course, furnish a full report. In his own 
neighbourhood there has been no epidemic during the past year, 
except whooping cough, which prevailed very generally during 
the summer months, but there was no evident variation in the 
disease from its usual course. 

A very violent and fatal form of gastro-enteritis occurred fre- 
quently during the hot weather, Among the oldest practitioners 
it was thought to be an unusually malignant type of the disease ; 
the attacks generally came on suddenly, attended with violent 
abdominal pain, almost constant bilious vomiting, and obstinate 
constipation of the bowels, the pulse was rapid, and the skin 
often cool. So great was the fear of collapse in the first stage, 
that bleeding from the arm was some times contra-indicated, and 
local depletion conjoined with the mercurial treatment was found 
to be the most salutary. 

Autumnal intermittents, which prevailed so generally several 
years since, have scarcely been known in this vicinity in the 
past year. This fact may be attributed in great measure to the 
improvements in agriculture, draining marshy lands, and bring. 
ing them under cultivation, &c. An exemption from this dis- 
ease in neighbourhoods which have long been subject to its an- 
nual visitations is a cause of great gratulation. 

Under the head of “new discoveries” in medicine, your re- 
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porter wishes briefly to notice the vapour of Sulphuric Ether as 
a remedy for the alleviation of pain in surgical operations. — It 
has been but a few months since the attention of the profession 
was directed to this subject, from the fact of a certain dentist in 
Boston procuring a patent for the discovery of a method for re- 
lieving pain in dentistical operations. Drs. Warren, Hayward, 
Bigelow and others, connected with the Massachussetts General 
Hospital, first allowed the vapour to be administered on the 17th 
of October, 1846, to a patient under their care, upon whom the 
operation of removing a tumour from the neck was performed 
while under its influence. Though this experiment was not en- 
tirely successful in relieving the pain, as was anticipated, it was 
sufficient to convince Dr. Warren, (the operator,) that the effect 
of this gaseous inhalation was to ‘neutralize ‘the sentient 
faculty ;” and he believed that if properly administered it would 
be a valuable aid ta, the surgeon in his efforts to alleviate human 
suffering. 

Upon investigation, it being ascertained that the vapour of 
Sulphuric Ether alone, separated from its impurities by washing 
without the addition of any narcotic drug, was sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired effect, and the patent being considered in- 
valid, its use was adopted in the hospital, and has since been 
employed in that institution to the entire satisfaction of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have it under their charge. 

On the 18th of October, the day after the first experiment, Dr. 
Hayward removed a fatty tumour from the arm of a female 
whom he had placed under the ethereal influence, with perfect 
success. The operation lasted four or five minutes, and if the 
patient’s assurances are to be relied on, she was not only en- 
tirely free from pain during its progress, but was insensible to 
surrounding objects, and was only uneasy about a child that 
she had left at home. 

On the 7th of November, Dr. Warren performed the painful 
and protracted operation of excision of a portion of the lower 
jaw, in which he asserts that the sufferings of the patient were 
greatly mitigated by the use of the ethereal vapour. 

On the same day, Dr. Hayward amputated the thigh of a 
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young weman who afterwards declared that she was unconcious 
that any thing had been done to her. 

On the 12th of the same month the vapour was administered 
for three minutes to a female patient who had a large tumour 
taken from the arm, and so entirely tranquil was she that a by- 
stander who was interested in the case did not know that the 
operation had commenced till it was nearly completed. 

On the 21st, a large tumour, covering nearly all the anterior 
part of the thigh, was taken away from a strong muscular man, 
without the patient being aware of it, until examining the 
wound created by its excision. In the extraction of teeth, the 
vapour of ether is deservedly a popular and efficient remedy for 
alleviating the pain of this simple but severe operation. 

In addition to the experiments which have been tried in this 
country, there is ample testimony from the highest authority of 
its marked success in Europe. A writer from London states 
that the use of this vapour in surgical operations is considered 
by the surgeons of the metropolis as the “‘ most wonderful dis- 
covery of the present century,”’ and that it is now used extensive- 
ly in private practice, and in almost every hospital. He further 
states that he has seen operations in lithotomy, hernia, amputa- 
tions, extirpation of schirrous breasts, &c., and that during the 
whole proceedings the patients have been entirely unconscious. 

In Guy’s Hospital, a boy operated on for stone died a few 
days afterwards; and an unfortunate female, upon whom was 
practised the Cesarian section, died in thirty-six hours after the 
operation. In the first case the kidneys were found to be ex- 
tensively diseased, and in the latter the cause of death could not 
be directly traced to the effects of the ether. A case has been re- 
ported by Dr. Simpson, of difficult labour, which was con- 
ducted to a happy termination under the ethereal influence, 
the uterine contractions continuing regularly and powerfully, but 
without the least suffering to the woman. 

From a late number of the Gazette des Hopitaux, we find 
that the learned Societies of Paris have tested the merits of this 
discovery by a variety of experiments. At a meeting of the 
Academie de Medecine, M. Malgaigne announced that he had 
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tried the American method of rendering surgical operations 
painless upon five patients. The first was afflicted with an ab- 
scess in the leg. He breathed the vapour for two minutes, the 
bistoury was used to open the abscess, and when the patient was 
aroused from his “ lethargy,” he expressed a wish that the ope- 
ration might be done immediately, and was much surprised to 
find that his wishes had already been complied with. 

The second had a tumour taken from the neck, was conscious 
of the operatitn being executed, but felt no pain. 

The third had a tumour in the neck also ; the incisions were 
made without pain, but the sufferings of the subsequent part of 
the operation were considerable. 

The fourth was an amputation of the leg: the vapour was in- 
haled for seventeen minutes; the patient was conscious of the 
operation, but experienced no suffering. 

The last was a young man with strabismus’; the operation was 
performed with but little, if any diminution of pain. 

A patient at the Hotel Dieu, who had a compound fracture of 
the leg, had it adjusted and dressed without pain, after inhaling 
the vapour for twenty minutes. 

A case is reported by Malgaigne, of a man at St. Louis Hos- 
pital, of very strong constitution, with a phlegmonous abscess on 
the leg about the region of the malleolus: after inhaling the 
vapour for three minutes, he fell into a state resembling drunken- 
ness. Having answered in the affirmative the question whether 
his sight was dim, (a symptom which the operator considered 
proof of the effect of the remedy,) the surgeon made an incision 
in the abscess through a portion of skin that was much inflamed, 
and abundantly supplied with nerves, and pressed out the pus ; 
the patient was much agitated, his face red, his eye-lids closed, 
and the muscles of the face and superior extremities abnor- 
mally contracted ; ‘‘he appeared to be under the weight of pain- 
ful feelings which he was struggling to throw off; he lost the 
reasoning faculty, and foamed from the mouth.” This con- 
dition lasted two or three minutes ; and when conciousness re- 
turned, he declared that he felt no more pain than would have 
been produced by a slight pricking of the skin, but complained 
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of the smarting of the wound made by the operation. Wine 
was administered in these cases to effect a speedy recovery 
from the stupor, and this may have had something to do with 
the singular conduct of the patient. M. Velpeau had failed in 
obtaining entirely satisfactory results from his own trials of the 
remedy. One patient had proved unmanageable, another had 
suffered pain during an operation, and a third declared that he 
was thrown into such a state of ecstacy that he was unable to 
complain, while another had a2 tumour removed without any 
pain. 

It is to be regretted that we have not in our possession more 
positive and detailed reports of all the physiological effects of 
the vapour upon the human constitution. Among the cases 
cited above, we have, in one instance, the pupils dilated’; in 
another, they are contracted, with injection of the conjunctiva ; in 
one the pulse was 88 before an operation and 92 after it, and in 
another it rose from 80 to 120; in several it was not affected at 
all, while in one case, where the remedy was administered in 
excess, it produced coldness of the surface and sinking of the 
pulse. One case is reported where hemorrhage occurred half 
an hour after the removal of a small tumour from over the mas- 
toid process, which suggests a caution that surgeons should be 
entirely satisfied before closing a wound that all the important 
arteries are well secured. 

The method adopted in Paris for administering the gas may 
account for the failure that occurred in several cases of produ- 
cing its legitimate effect,—the plan they pursued was to inhale 
the vapour through the nose and exhale with the mouth, or vice 
versa. The plan adopted in this country is considered more 
certain and effectual, as well as more simple and easy. 

The instrument employed, is described as a small double 
necked glass globe, containing the prepared vapour, together 
with sponges to enlarge the evaporating surface. One-aperture 
admits the air to the interior of the globe; when charged 
with the vapour, it is drawn through the other into the langs, 
the inspired air thus passes through the glass vessel, while the 
expired air is diverted through a valve in the mouth-piece, and 
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escaping into the apartment, is thus prevented from vitiating the 
medicated air. 

Before closing this Report it will be interesting to notice a 
few suggestions which present themselves for consideration j 
the examination of this subject. 

Sulphuric Ether is classed among the cerebral stimulants, 
medicines which act peculiarly upon the brain while they exert 
a stimulating effect upon the general nervous system, and upon 
the circulation. In sufficiently large doses, the effect of all this 
class of remedies is so powerful upon the brain as to render it 
incapable of receiving and transmitting its ordinary impressions; 
and it may readily be imagined that by urging this ethereal va- 
pour upon the system injudiciously, the cerebral influence may 
be so far paralyzed as to prevent respiration, and of course de- 
stroy life. Such has been proved to be its effect on animals. 
But so you may do with other remedies of the same class. Take 
opium, for example ; the first effect of this drug is to accelerate 
the action of the heart,—confusion of the intelligence is the next 
result, until you at last produce its full suporific effect ; and like 
the ether, it diminishes muscular strength, brings on stupor and 
stertorous respiration, with insensibility to surrounding impres- 
sions :—but the peculiar tendency of the ether to allay the pain 
of severe operations, renders it the supreme remedy on such oc- 
casions. Its effects upon the system are more transient, the 
signs of its influence pass away speedily, and ,so far as we are 
yet informed, the system feels no subsequent unpleasant results : 
its operation does not continue so long as to wear out the natural 
susceptibility, but for the moment to hold it under control. 

There can be no doubt that the insensibility to pain which it 
produces must be the result of some present unnatural condition 
of the nervous system; but how this state of insensibility can be 
consequent upon an affection of the cerebral substance, and ad- 
mit of perfect consciousness at the same time, as is stated by 
Malgaigne, is an intricate problem in physiology, which is yet 
to be solved ;—but because it is intricate and hard to explain, 
we should not lay aside as worthless the testimony of the best 
men of our profession, and refuse to acknowledge the facts which 
their fidelity in research and experiment has developed.” 
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In regard to the subject to which the report from the Western 
District is mainly devoted, the Committee think it right to say 
that, while there can exist no doubt of the availableness of this 
prevention of painin many cases, as is proved by the facts so care- 
fully collated by the reporter, there have occurred several in- 
stances—some in their own neighbourhood—where unpleasant 
results inculcate the indispensable necessity of great caution in 
the use of this powerful stimulant. In one case, convulsions 
were induced, which continued for several successive days with 
great severity and frequency, awakening in the‘friends and 
medical attendants the most serious apprehensions of the death 
of the patient. The opinion among medical men in Boston, 
where it was first introduced, and where the most approved modes 
of administering it are adopted, is far from being uniformly in 
favour of its general safe operation. Within a few days, a case 
has been reported, wherein it was used preparatory to the am- 
putation of a contused and lacerated fractured limb, in which, 
in the opinion of the surgeon who performed the operation, and 
who made the post mortem examination, the life of the patient 
fell a sacrifice to its administration. Even had not such facts 
occurred, the judicious physician, who knows the effect of 
powerful stimulants, though they are diffusible and transient, 
upon persons of high cerebral organization, or of a delicate pul- 
monary conformation, will be slow to sanction the general use 
of an agent capable of producing such an exaltation of the ner- 
vous and arterial energies. 

There have been reported to the Committee no cases of ir- 
regularities, neglect or contempt of the laws, rules and regula- 
tions of the Society, nor have any worthy of special notice come 
to the knowledge of the Committee. The popular infatuation 
in regard to certain novelties, which have been elaborated in the 
secluded closets of German transcendentalists, has induced some 
melancholy defections from the time-honoured and well estab- 
lished principles of true medical philosophy ; but there is good 
reason to believe that these have been confined to persons whose 
natural perceptions have been too feeble, or whose intellectua 
discipline has been too imperfect, to qualify them to distinguish 
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between visions and realities, and to another class less deserving 
of commiseration and more meriting contempt, whose moral 
habitades are so loose that expediency weighs in their estima- 
tion more than truth, interest more than principle. The few 
persons who have thus made shipwreck of their medical faith, 
have wisely and seasonably withdrawn themselves from the 
honourable associations of the Society and its district organiza- 
tions, so that they are relieved from the necessity of applying to 
these cases their wholesome discipline. Still, as many of these per- 
sons are legally licensed practitioners, this Society ought perhaps 
to determine how far it will permit its members to maintain pro- 
fessional intercourse with them. Some there may be, who, re- 
garding these persons as lawful physicians, think they may, with- 
out violation of professional honour, meet them in consultation 
and extend to them the right hand of fellowship; others there 
are who decline all intercourse with them, feeling that, when 
men differ in regard to their first principles, no advantage can 
arise from consultation, and that he who abandons the system 
which he was licensed to practice, and uses his license as a 
cloak for empiricism, though he escape legal penalties, is not en- 
titled to professional recognition. Uniformity on this sub- 
ject is very desirable, and an expression of the views of the 
Society in regard to it, is due to those who wish scrupulously 
to govern themselves by the recognized ethics of the profession. 
Another question, in connection with this subject, on which 
an expression of the opinion, if not the adoption of some regula- 
tion by the Society, seems at this time demanded, is, to what 
extent its members may humour the prejudices of their patients 
and their friends in favour of false systems of practice, without 
forfeiture of professional good standing. The Committee submit 
this inquiry without comment, themselves believing that profes- 
sional harmony and good feeling are greatly endangered by the 
conflicting opinions and practice which prevail on this subject, 
Respectfully submitted. 
L. A. SMITH, 
SAM’L. H. PENNINGTON, tsunding Committee, 
WM. T. MERCER, 














DOUGHERTY ON HOMCOPATHY. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
POPULAR INSANITY AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE FAVOR 
ACCORDED TO HOMCZOPATHY. 


By Avexanper N. Dovucuerty, M. D. 
Read at Newark before the Essex County Medical Society, May 4, 1847. 


“ Homeopathy, from its very inception, has been reared by the true Baccnian 
process of inductive philosophy. Nota step has been taken which has not 
rested on facts, and the only question to decide is, whether these facts are true 
or false.” Ticknor on Homeopathy, p. 21. 


“ Diseases will not, out of deference to our stupidity, cease to be dynamic 
aberrations, which our spiritual existence undergoes in its mode of feeling and 
acting—that is to say, immaterial changes in the state of health.” 


Hahnemann’s Organon, p. 19. 
The ancient poets make fervid mention of the early happiness 
of our race, when, as they imagined, the earth brought forth her 
stores spontaneously, and brotherly harmony prevailed every- 
where amongst men. Arcadian bowers bloomed in Lapland, and 
the fruits and flowers that bless with their rife abundance the 
equatorial regions, then sprung and matured and withered, with 
few to pluck them, close in the neighborhood of the Poles. The 
lion and the lamb lay down together, and the infant could sleep 
securely by the mouth of the cockatrice’s den. All went merry 
as a marriage bell. 
As Virgil hath it, predicting a return of that felicitous period, 


“Then mild become the years devoid of wars, 
Then Faith, Religion, and Fraternal Love 
Impose commands: the harshly-grating gates 
Of horrid war are shut, and impious rage 
Upon her cruel weapons seated high, 

Bound with an hundred brazen-knotted chains, 
Foams powerless from out her gory mouth.” 

Then followed the age of Silver, when licentiousness and 
wrong prevailed. After this the age of Brass, violent, savage, 
and bloody. And finally the age of Iron, (in which Hesiod 
thought the world was at his day,) when Justice and Honor had 
flown to their native skies. 

Many phases has earth which bears us exhibited since, many 
9Q* 
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cycles has it rolled through in its eternal career, but without 
ever as yet approaching the Saturnian starting-point. Alas! for 
the Heperian gardens and their golden fruit. They had no 
existence save in the frenzied inspiration of genius; nor less a 
fable was the story of a golden age, unless it be an age wherein 
every man accumulates as much gold as possible. That indeed 
still exists. The auri sacra fames still gnaws at the heart of 
every man, woman, and child, giving rise, among other abomi- 
nations, to the countless quackeries, one of which it is our al 
pose presently to discuss. 

Yes, since the beginning, the green sward of the temperate 
climes, the eternal snows that gird the poles, and the fiery sands 
of the tropics, have been alike the arena of man’s conflict with 
his fellow—have looked alike upon the wrong done by the 
strong to the weak, upon the advantage taken by the crafty of 
the simple—upon the universal and infinite selfishness of the race 
wherever located. 

We have had the classic ages, distinguished for literary pro- 
ductions, which will serve as models forall time, and which, though 
gray with antiquity, are yet beautiful and fresh as the face of an 
angel; the dark ages when Art had veiled her head, and 
Science slept, and a funeral pall enveloped Christendom; the 
chivalric ages, when for ladies’ love the bold knight, lance in 
rest, and visor down, adventured every risk and “ hair-breadth 
*scape ;” the age of reason, so called by that 

* Most sage Philosopher, 

Who had read Alexander Ross over,” 
with Voltaire and Rousseau to boot, thereby arriving at the con- 
clusion that religion was a farce, and morality a thing to scoff 
at, and death an eternal sleep. 

What have we now? What, indeed, but the new age of 
Brass? Our times have been variously designated according to 
the fancy or predilection of each self-constituted sponsor. Thus 
some, of a religious complexion, call this the missionary age, in 
reference to the extraordinary efforts now in progress for the en- 
lightenment and conversion of theheathen. According to others, 
interested only in prosaic affairs, it is the practical age, because 
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men are now very earnest in the pursuit of bare utilities, to the 
neglect of the former poetic dreams and reveries. While others 
still affect the name of mechanical, since in mechanical contri- 
vances, from a steam engine, with its automatic might, to the 
many fingered spinning-jenny, this age is unrivalled. © 

But let us see if there be not really strong and pre-eminent 
reasons for the name we have taken the liberty to confer. 

Whatever other distinctive traits the times may present, the uni- 
versal prevalence of effrontery and impudence will he conceded 
without dispute, as well as their correlative, a sawney-like sim- 
plicity, and readiness to be cheated with brass counters for true 
gold. And though the brass be rusted, though it have not even 
a thin coating of the precious metal, though the most superficial 
examination might suffice to detect the imposition, it passes 
equally current and unquestioned among large masses (we had 
almost said the majority) of people. 

True, Mrs. Mapp, the done-setier, has passed away, but her 
place has been adequately filled by the Sweet family. St. John 
Long does not now pretend to extract mercury from the head of 
an illustrious patient, (it were easier, methinks, to find lead there,) 
but our worshipful Botanic doctors do not allow the world to 
suffer by his loss. Perkins, in spite of his metallic tractors, has 
descended to the shades, but happily his mantle has fallen upon 
the mesmeric fraternity,—Morrison’s Pills (now no more) have 
begotten a numerous progeny. Brandreth’s, Peter’s, Hibbard’s, 
Moffat’s, &c., &c., &c., which, (Oh! that they had died in the 
birth,) will beget still others to tease the bowels of posterity, 
down to the latest generation—unless by an extreme reaction 
Homeopathy and Hydropathy, discarding all medicine, should 
sway their airy and watery sceptres over an undosed world. 

Let it be observed that while humbug has existed in all ages, 
it seems to have prospered most in ours. 

That, within a few years, great wonders in natural science 
have been wrought, and capabilities brought to light which had 
hitherto lain hid and unsuspected, is undeniable. No less true 
is it, that when first promulged they seemed incredible; they 
were rejected by the world, and those who proclaimed them 
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subjected to contempt. Does it follow, however, that we are 
therefore, and without severe tests, to receive any new and as- 
tounding revelations respecting the operations and powers of 
nature, which any man, or set of men, may choose to unfold ? 
Under this ample shield are the uncounted and Protean shapes 
of quackery, that thrust their grotesquely ridiculous or horridly 
ugly visages into every house in Christendom to take shelter, 
which only need investigation conducted in the proper manner, 
and by men properly taught,—that is taught tothink,—to exhibit 
their inherent fallacy, and disappear like unsubstantial ghosts at 
break of day. 

Has not the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, with its mar- 
vellous gold-producing qualities, been announced a thousand 
times? If human testimony can be relied on, has not the elixir 
vite, the guaranty of immortality on earth, rewarded the anxious 
search of numerous experimenters? And what shall we say of 
the bubbling fountain of youth that Ponce de Leon found in the 
Bahamas, wherein, if the venerable matron washed, her wrinkles 
at once were smoothed, her attenuated frame was clad anew 
with the firm flesh of youth, and long-forgotten passions pervaded 
her'renovated nature. And has not that veracious traveller, Sir 
John Mandeville, testified to having seen Prester John and his 
kingdom in the middle of Asia, and to having visited the glitter- 
ing E] Dorado? But leaving ancient fables, all of us can recol- 
lect the success of the moon hoax, Hardly a family in the land 
but contained some enthusiastic believers. 

It is useless to multiply examples. Sufficient has been said 
to show that ifthe world has erred occasionally by refusing cre- 
dence to actual verities, it has erred infinitely oftener by bestow- 
ing it on lies; and by how much more numerous are the lies 
than the truths, by so much the more obstinate have we a right to 
be in demanding the clearest and most convincing proof of all 
extraordinary novelties. 

Let one, however, hesitate to admit in full the accuracy and the 
reality of clairvoyant vagaries, and at once he is assailed with 
stories of illustrious men, whose merits were unacknowledged at 
first, and whose opinions were decried until time and experience 
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had established them on an incontrovertible basis. Or perhaps 
some zealous partizan of this newest of the neologies, refers 
him to the vast resources which modern discoveries have deve- 
loped in nature—to the wondrous power of steam under the 
ruling hand of art—to the electric telegraph, which with wings 
of light annihilates space, bringing the most remote places as it 
were to the same point. 

It is as if we were required to believe, that because steam 
has been successfully applied to locomotion on land and sea, it 
will also be of service in navigating the air—or because that 
subtle agent magnetism produces motion, that it must be identi 
cal with or a fit substitute for the vital principle. 

Or do you presume to doubt the efficacy of nothing injinitesi- 
mally diluted, in the cure of disease—straightway up starts an 
apostle of Homeopathy to confront with you the shades of the 
great Harvey, or the greater Jenner, whose discoveries of the 
circulation of the blood, and the prophylactic capacity of vacci- 
nation, were for a time held in little esteem, only to be in afier 
years encircled with a brighter halo, and an ever-increasing 
lustre. Nor are these the only names they quote. They press 
into service Galileo with his wondrous tube, into which the 
Paduan professor refused to look ; Sydenham, who was counted 
a murderer; Aristotle and Descartes, whose books were burnt; 
Linnzus and Buffon, who were charged with impiety and infi- 
delity, and Ambrose Paré who was “ hooted at for introducing 
the ligature in cases of amputation, as a substitute for boiling 
pitch.” Thus, the persecutions which truth has experienced, 
are adroitly used to protect error, however gross,—as if on the 
ground that imperfect and partially enlightened reason has failed 
at first to receive certain truths, therefore,if a dogma revolts 
reason, it must betrue. Oh! miserable perversion of faculties 
given for high ends! Oh! human degradation below the Icvel 
of unreasoning brutes! 

In scrutinizing a system of medicine, it is necessary first to 
consider its principles, as laid down in the books which are its 
acknowledged exponents, and then the results of those princi- 
ples as applied in practice. And as Hahnemann’s Organon is 
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the bible of the new creed, containing the chief attempt at a 
philosophical explanation of its articles, no apology is demanded 
if we make it our text-book on this occasion, endeavouring to 
exhibit some of the fallacies and inconsistencies with which it 
abounds. The author of this treatise, Samuel Hahnemann, was 
born 1755, at Meissen, in Saxony. While at the University of 
Leipsic, where he studied with distinction, he supported himself 
by translating English medical books, one of which (Cullen’s 
First Lines) he says, indirectly, begot in his head the Homeo- 
pathic theory. For being dissatisfied with Cullen’s solution of 
the antipyretic virtues of bark, he set about discovering them 
by a series of experiments upon himself; in the prosecution of 
which, he asserts that the medicine produced an ague fit. He 
immediately suspected that its curative properties depended on 
this singular peculiarity ; and the suspicion became conviction 
when he detected, as he thought, a similar peculiarity connected 
with other medicinal agents, viz: that they were able to excite 
symptoms resembling those of the diseases in which they were 
of use. For example, he states that belladonna will produce an 
efflorescence and sore throat, like those of scarlet fever, for which 
he thinks it a specific, curative, and prophylactic. So, too, that 
sulphur will produce an eruption similar to itch, for which it is a 
renowned remedy. 

Having settled down on his principle, he began to explore 
all the books to which he had access, for cases wherewith to 
confirm it, and render it fit to present to the world. However 
questionable the authority or shape of a story, or however com- 
pletely opposite cases might neutralize it, mattered not a straw. 
If it could be tortured into a homeopathic aspect, he compelled 
it to do duty as a foundation stone for his immortal pyramid. So 
was the Organon built. 

Its name marks the ambitious nature of the performance, and 
the self-conceit of its author. Bacon’s Organon dispelled the 
obscurity of the dark ages, and swept away the hypothetical 
cobwebs and a priori assumptions of Aristotle, substituting in 
their stead the certainties of induction. In like manner, Hahne- 
mann’s Organon claims to have entered the chaos of con- 
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flicting medical opinions, reduced anarchy to order, and 
derived from the confused facts of the Hippocratic system, 
hoary with the snows of twenty-five centuries, the sole law 
which governs them. The author declares Alleopathy and 
Antipathy, the former producing different, the latter opposite 
symptoms to those of disease, to be merely palliative—to have 
no power of effecting a radical cure. He arrogates to his 
principle, the credit of the cures wrought apparently by Allco- 
pathy. He depreciates the efforts of nature, as miser- 
able futilities, and for the most part sections of Alloeopathy. 
For instance, p. 104, he says, ‘‘Neither the efforts of nature, nor 
the skill of the physician, have ever been able to cure Cisease 
by a dissimilar morbific power, whatever energy the latter may 
have possessed.”” Thus he very much deprecates the crises and 
critical evacuations of nature, and which Allcopathy imitates by 
venesection, diuretics, emetics, and purgatives. Elsewhere, with 
his ordinary inconsistency, he admits that nature does cure by 
these allceeopathic means, though with much inconvenience and 
danger to the patient. 

A main dogma of Homeopathy, and which we have quoted 
at the head of this article is, ‘‘ that diseases are dynamic aberra- 
tions, which our spiritual existence undergoes in its mode of 
feeling and acting—that is to say immaterial changes'in the state 
of health.”” Hahnemann is clearly a solidist, setting at nought 
the famous humoral pathology. Elsewhere he says, “ diseases 
are not mechanical or chemical changes of the matter of the 
body,” &c.* 

In intimate relation with this is the notion, that the ensemble 
of the symptoms constitutes a disease. Says the Organon, “ the 
ensemble of the symptoms is the principal and sole object that 
a physician ought to have in view in every case of disease—the 
power of his art is to be directed against that alone, in order to 
cure and transform it into health.””{ Again, “I cannot therefore 
comprehend how it was possible for physicians, without heeding 
the symptoms, or taking them as a guide in the treatment, to 
imagine that they ought to search the interior of the human 
economy, and that they could there alone discover that which 


*Organon, p. 91. tldem, p. 81. 
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was to be cured in disease. I cannot conceive how they could 
entertain so ridiculous a pretension, as that of being able to dis- 
cover the internal invisible change that had taken place, and 
restore the same to the order of its normal condition, by the aid 
of medicine.”* And the man who “ could not conceive” a 
thing which modern pathological science has illuminated with 
her concentrated light, and made plain to the merest tyro—is 
elevated into a demi-god, whom we weak mortals, in the year of 
grace 1847, are commanded to worship. 

Another cardinal principle in Homeopathy, and the one which 
Hahnemann applies to account for the curative action of medi- 
cines, is John Hunter’s fancy, that two similar diseases cannot 
co-exist, but that the stronger will expel the weaker.t In this 
connection he assumes that drug diseases make a more powerful 
impression on the nervous system than spontaneous diseases, and 
that they rouse nature under the operation of the law just enun- 
ciated, to react and expel the latter, after which their own action 
soon subsides. It is useless to quote his words. But beau- 
tiful as Hahnemann thought bis theory of re-action, and much as 
he plumed himself on it, a portion of his followers reject it. 
Sampson, an English writer, taxes it with being “ contradictory, 
and based on numerous assumptions.” Nothing remarkable in 
that, surely, or out of the regular homeopathic track. Had it 
been otherwise, we might justly have doubted its paternity. He 
remarks, very properly, that ‘“‘we have no sufficient proof of the 
greater strength of the medicinal disease as compared with na- 
tural diseases; nor that the human system cannot suffer from 
two like diseases at the same time. And why, too, should not 
the vital power, which was sufficient to throw off the severer 
medicinal disease, be sufficient to throw off the natural and milder 
form.” He offers then a theory of his own, to the effect, that 
the symptoms of disturbance are indications which nature gives 
as to which organs are laboring and in a state of over action, so 
that when we observe this over action we may administer the 
appropriate stimulus (homeopathic) of that organ, and thus by 
enabling it toperform what it is ineffectually endeavouring to per- 


*p. 80, Organon. tIidem p. 100 
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form, cause the existing evil to be thrown off and with it all dis- 
turbance to which it had given rise.* 

By the way (to illustrate how humbugs hang together, and 
how easy, like that of Avernus, is the descent down the whole 
string,) M. B, Sampson the author of the above theory, (ex- 
tracted from his ingenious and zealous work on Homeopathy,) 
is also the author of a work on capital punishment, in which he 
advocates its abolition and propounds the startling doctrine that 
crime is owing to a malformation of the criminal’s head, which 
he did not “reate, and that he is therefore not a responsible 
agent—Vive la humbug! We venture to assert that Sampson, 
not so strong in the head as his namesake in the arms, will not 
succeed in pulling down the edifice of society, but that he would 
be found on enquiry a devout believer in Mesmerism, Hydropa- 
thy, Fourierism, and a dozen other isms and ys. ~ 

To return. Sampson and Hahnemann differ in their estimate 
of natural indications. Sampson would have us implicitly obey 
them, while Hahnemann persists that they are the blind strug- 
glings of “ an unintelligent vital power.” Reconcile the discre- 
pancy who will. The egg is not worth the salt. 

But Hahnemann, that pink of inconsistency, is bound to be so 
here. Accordingly, he gravely and emphatically quotes certain 
natural cures which he considers homeopathic, and thus boasts 
of the suffrage of an agent which when it operates allceeopathic- 
ally is not far removed from idiocy.t 

Another. prominent doctrine of Homeopathy relates to chro- 
nic diseases—Hahnemann derives them all from Syphilis, Sycosis 
and Psora—especially the last.{ With regard to the action 
of syphilis upon the animal economy, his views are not very dif- 
ferent from those generally entertained. His treatment of 
chancres is of course highly reprehensible, rejecting as he does 
the application of caustic, and the internal exhibition of mercury 
in appreciable doses. By Sycosis he means venereal gonhor- 
rhea, and the vegetations that spring from it. He holds that 


*Sampson on Homeopathy, p. 212. +Organon, p. 101 et sequent 
fldem, p. 122. 
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like syphilis it becomes constitutional, an opinion to which M. 
Ricord, the foremost man in all the world in a practical ac- 
quaintance with venereal diseases, would be loth to subscribe. 

While syphilis and sycosis have a considerable’ share in the 
propagation of chronic diseases—decidedly the diamond of the 
brilliant trio, the cynosure of the faithful believers, is Itch. 

To it nearly every chronic disease, from scrofula to corns, is 
referred, and to eradicate it, Hahnemann has a special set of re- 
medies, which he styles /ntipsorics, among which sulphur of 
course occupies the place of honor. The world, even the skep-- 
tical medical world, might admit their efficacy, could the anti- 
psorics cure their illustrious classifier, and his admirers, of their 
overweening itch for the marvellous. That, alas! is beyond 
their power. 

Most opportunely do we discourse of the marvellous, for the 
next and last grand homeeopathic dogma deals marvellously in 
it. We allude to the doctrine of infinitesimals—which, how- 
ever, the brethren may protest and deny, is as really and essen- 
tially a part of their system, as is the dictum, similia similibus 
curantur. 

For, against corns there are recorded no fewer than twenty- 
six remedies, among which, are Antimony, Caustic, Tin, Nitric 
Acid, Phosphorus, Phosphoric Acid, Rhus Toxicodendron, 
Silver, Veratria and Potash—all to be administered internally. 
Now, let them be administered in full doses, and how long will 
the patient continue homeopathic? Nay, how long will he 
continue in the world ? 

Sad cure! for who would lose, though full of corns, 
This good material being, to perish rather 
By too large a dose of Homeopathy ? 

Hahnemann’s directions for the preparation and administra- 
tion of medicines are briefly as follows :— 

Express the juice of plants, and add an equal quantity 
of alcohol to preserve it; or if more convenient, the plant may 
be powdered, bottled, corked and stowed away in a safe place. 
Then if two drops of a mixture of equal parts of alcohol, and 
the recent juice of any medicinal plant, be diluted with ninety- 
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eight drops of alcohol, in a vial capable of containing one hun- 
dred and thirty drops, and the whole twice shaken together, the 
_ medicine becomes exalted in energy (potenzirt) to the first de- 
velopement of power. The process is to be continued through 
twenty-nine additional vials, each of equal capacity with the 
first, and each containing ninety-nine drops of spirits of wine. 
The thirtieth, or decillionth, developement is the one in most 
general use.* ‘ 

A like process is used with mineral and animal substances 
after they have been raised in the form of powder to the mil- 
lionth degree.t 

Hahnemann severely reprehends the conduct of certain prac- 
titioners who carry their bottles about with them, and by the in- 
definite shaking, confer on their medicaments a formidable 
augmentation of energy. 

He says, “‘ too strong a homeopathic dose will infallibly in- 
jure the patient.” ‘ The dose of the homeopathic remedy 
can never be sufficiently small, so as to be inferior to the powers 
of the natural disease, which it can at least partially extin- 
guish and cure, provided it produce an almost insensible aggra- 
vation of the disease.”{ ‘‘The effects of a dose are by no 
means diminished in proportion, as the quantity of the medi- 
cinal substance is attenuated. Suppose that one drop of a 
mixture containing the tenth of a grainof any medicinal sub- 
stance, produces an effect = a, a drop of another mixture con- 
taining merely a hundredth of a grain will only produce an 
effect = 2.”|| | What exquisite mathematical precision! Who 
will dare affirm henceforth that medicine is not a certain science? 
We are indebted to Hahnemann for a law, second only to that 
which the immortal Kepler wrought out from the scroll of the 
heavens, after he had perused it night and day for so many 
years. 

“The higher the dilutions, the more rapidly and with the 
more penetrating influence do they act.” He even provides for 
an exaltation of ten degrees above the thirtieth. 


*Organon, p. 200 = tLoco. Citat. fOrganon, p. 202, et sequent. 
Organon, p. 206. 
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Again: “ Homeopathic remedies operate with most certainty 
by smelling the medicinal aura from a saccharine globule im- 
pregnated with a high dilution, Such a globule kept in a close 
vial will retain its energy, at least from eighteen to twenty 
years.””* a 

“In acute diseases, the dose may be repeated every 24, 12, 8, 
4, hours or oftener, but in chronic miasms, the most subtle 
dose can be repeated at intervals of 40, 50, or 100 days.”’t y 

Having thus hastily, and without much comment, sketched 
the boldest dogmas of the system, let us briefly review them 
seriatim. c 

And when a person presents himself with extraordinary pre- es 
tensions, the admission of which demands in some degree 
a confidence in his veracity, we naturally ask what sort of a ‘_ 
character he has previously borne. The answer to this query in 4 
Hahnemann’s case will be very unsatisfactory, his course pre- 
vious to the promulgation of homeopathy, having been very 
incorrect, and, judged by a modern medical standard, very cul- 
pable. It is known, and his warmest friends cannot repel the 
charge, that he had invented and patented several secret nos- 
trums, which he sold at a high price. With so dishonorable a 
rise, his sun might be expected to culminate in even greater 
dishonour, and it does so in his Jast and crowning nostrum, 
which we are now considering. 

But what sort of facts are these, and who testify for and } 
against them? ‘Take bark, the drug with which he started. * 

As far as we can ascertain, only two persons have testified to is 
its ague-producing power—our author, and a Dr. Dixon, the ‘ 
founder, we believe, of the Chrono-thermal system. The 
latter gives only one case. 

Now Hahnemann’s evidence after his disgraceful quackery, 
cannot be received, and Dixon’s is not much better. 

On the contrary, the renowned Andral made the fullest experi- 
ments on this and other drugs, and never succeeded in repro- 
ducing a solitary homeopathic fact.t 




























* Orgnon, p. 208. tIdem, p. 191. 
}Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medica, 
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And thousands of persons have used quinine and bark for 
debility and non-periodical diseases, why have not a few 
of them testified to having been thrown by it into ague? 

Again, as to sulphur. It is hard to believe that it will pro- 
duce a disease similar to itch, unless the curious Homceopathist 
will show under the microscope} an Acarus sulphuris, about 
the shape, size and general appearance of the Acarus scabei, 
in which modern researches have proved itch to consist. 

But many of the alleged facts bear falsehood upon their very 
front. Who that has seen that terrible malady, hydrophobia, 
will believe that it either has been or can be cured by bella- 
donna, which Hahnemann reports as a sure remedy. ° 

And why is amaurosis not as tractable a disease, as simple 
conjunctivitis, since on his principle Hahnemann assures us that 
belladonna will control it ? 

Henceforth we have no reason to dread tetanus, since all 
kinds of it are cured by caustic potash, if we may believe Stutz 
and Hahnemann. 

The most obstinate constipation, ileus itself, may be derided, 
since it bows to the power of lead in ballet form—nor, we are 
informed, did these pills operate by their weight, for then gold, 
which is heavier, would have answered the purpose. Hahne- 
mann forgets that lead is rather the cheapest. 

Again: others of the alleged facts, like the last, if admitted, are 
wholly inapplicable, or can be expiained without the aid of 
homeopathy. 

For instance, arsenic will cure angina pectoris, for Tachenius 
and Thelanius have seen it give rise to strong oppression of the 
chest, a thing likely enough to happen, when the subject was, 
from its effects, about ceasing to breathe entirely. 

Unrecognized idiosyncrasy is forced into the ranks of the 
new doctrine. Hahnemann and Sampson quote cases of ex- 
treme susceptibility to the action of ipecac,—that drug, in the 
minutest quantity afloat in the air, bringing on in certain per- 
sons of very irritable fibre, severe paroxysms of asthma, which 
it will relieve in others. But some will fall into convulsions at 
3* 
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the sight of a cat. Isany part of a cat therefore remedial in con- 
vulsions? A lady was thrown into a similar state, whenever a 

plate containing pease boiled in mint,"was set before her. Are 

pease boiled in mint therefore to have a place in tht Materia 

Medica Pura? 

Hahnemann gravely relates that the Princess Maria Porphy- 
rogerita, restored her brother, the Emperor Alexius, from a state 
of syncope, by sprinkling him with rose water, and he refers 
the cure to the properties of rose water. 

The cure of ileus by opium, of scalds and burns by heating, 
and of frost-bites by cooling applications, of dysentery by purga- 
tives, of diarrhoea by rhubarb, the prophylaxis of the vaccine 
disease, and many other facts to which he exultingly points as 
proofs of his theory, can be perfectly well explained without it. 

To avoid the trouble of too frequent reference, we may state 
that the above facts and many more are scattered throughout the 
Organon. 

But do the principles deduced from the facts narrated in the 
Organon, stand the test of modern discovery in chemistry, 
pathology and therapeutics? By no means. It is not true that 
diseases are not mechanical, or chemical changes of the material 
substance of the body, &c. Disease may originate in a mental 
cause, may first invade the nervous system, but both mental and 
bodily maladies often have evidently a material, even mechani- 
cal and chemical cause, as when a spicula of bone presses on 
the brain, producing insanity or epilepsy. 

But however disease may be lighted up, from the moment of 
its inception, it is accompanied and essentially modified, by the 
most serious changes of the nature above indicated. 

McGregor and Malcolm have investigated and published the 
variations which the quantity of carbonic acid in expired air 
undergoes during disease." 

Becquerel and Rodiert have, by a series of careful and elabo- 
rate experiments, both demonstrated the principle, and settled 


*London and Edinburgh Monthly Journ. of Medical Science, 1843, p. 1. 
tGazette Med. de Paris for 1844. 
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the exact character of the changes in the composition ot the 
blood, in different diseases. 

Thus they have deduced eight laws, the first of which is that 
‘the simple fact of the development of a disease, almost always 
modifies in a notable manner the composition of the blood.” 

The remainder relatet o the changes of the blood, both chemi- 
cal and mechanical, accidental and essential, in anemia, inflam- 
mations, fevers and urinary diseases. 

Andral sustains these conclusions with the weight of his un- 
impeachable authority.* 

Again: pathology disproves, “ that the totality of the symp- 
toms constitutes. disease.” Necroscopy developes extensive 
alterations of the tissues after the occurrence of violent pheno- 
mena. Nowif ina hundred cases after an unmistakeable and iden- 
tical set of phenomena, we meet with the same alterations, it is 
perfectly legitimate to infer the dependence of the former upon 
the latter, in the relation of effects to their causes. The disease 
consists in these changes, and it would be as ridiculous to assume 
the identity of the phenomena, and the thing exhibited, as to 
pretend that cause and effect are the same. 

But the homeopathist laughs at the idea of ascertaining during 
life, and combating these changes. 

Take a case of pneumonia—how do the rival schools view 
and treat it? The scientific and skilful allceopathist, sees and 
considers symptoms, which mean anything, as much as his rival. 
Nay, the cough and fever, and full hard pulse, and pain in the 
chest, and dyspnoea, have to him more significancy than to the 
other, for they decipher to him in plain characters inflammation 
of the lungs, while to the other they are unmeaning phenomena, 
to be covered by those of a drug-disease. When we come to 
physical signs, (vastly the most important,) the allceopathist has 
the advantage. Not asingle physical sign is regarded in homeo- 
pathy. Now by their aid, the regular physician may be said to 
know almost as certainly, as if there were a window in the 
patient’s chest—the condition of the suffering’organs—whether 


*Andral on the Blood. 
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the disease is advancing or receding under his treatment, and 
what will be its termination. 

Let the vender of sugar pills and powders, boast of the atten- 
tion he pays to the most minute symptoms. What would it 
avail one,who wished to have in his eye a correct image of 
another, to know merely the precise number of his hairs, teeth 
and wrinkles? 

The homeopathist is that besotted being. The allceopathist 
gains a knowledge of the whole outline, the prominent features 
of a disease, rejecting with contempt useless appearances, 

Having seen which of our two friends pursues the rational 
course to learn a disease, let us examine which of them treats 
it rationally. 

If summoned during the early stages of pneumonia, the alleo- 
pathist practises venesection, and exhibits saline purges and 
antimony, both to diminish the volume of the blood, (become 
too great since its equilibrium was disturbed,) and the force of 
the heart’s action, which tend to keep up and increase the ex- 
isting congestion ; and next he administers mercurials till the 
system is affected, because they have been proved to prevent 
the formation of fibrin, which abounds in inflammation. 

On the other hand, the homeceopathist, under the sanction of 
his motto, “ si non juvat, ne noceat,”’ does awful injury by doing 
nothing. He turns over the pages of Jahr’s Manual, reads a 
collection of trashy pathogenetic effects, and selects the remedy 
which seems best to suit the disease. He puts two or three 
drops into a tumbler of water, and orders atea-spoonful every 
two hours. 

There are the methods side by side. Compare them. The 
alleopathist relieves nature staggering under a load too heavy 
to bear, the homeeopathist administers a remedy, which in full 
doses will, he believes, aggravate the complaint—and whichin 
the doses actually used, only a worthy candidate for Bedlam 
could conceive capable of producing the least effect. 

It becomes a matter of interest to know how Jahr’s Manual, 
on which homeeopathists so implicitly rely, was composed. 
Page 144 of the Organon tellsus: ‘Any one, even of those 
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medicines whose virtues are considered weak, is now found to 
be most advantageously investigated, if from four to six minute 
saccharine globules, impregnated with the thirtieth dilution, be 
given to the experimenter, every morning fasting, and continued 
for several days.” Now we merely hint, that imagination may 
have had a slight share in the origin of the manifold pathogene- 
tic effects detailed in that veracious and inestimable book. 

It is remarkable that cinnabar and corrosive sublimate and 
muriate of baryta, and muriate of gold, have a much smaller 
space aliotted to their effects, than sulphur and chalk, and cha- 
momile and pulsatil, and flint—which are commonly classed 
among nearly inert substances. So much for homeopathic 
semeiology. 

The next point on which Hahnemann lays stress, is that of 
the incompatibility of two similar diseases. Since, however, 
Satan is here divided against himself, ‘we will leave this part of 
his kingdom to fall without discussion. 

The last remaining point in Hahnemannism is the size of 
the doses. We need only briefly advert to it, before a society 
composed of thinking practical men, who are already as well 
acquainted with it as they wish to be. It is the point to which 
homeeopathists in this country, feel ashamed to acknowledge 
their full adhesion, and they squirm and wriggle like a salted 
leech when it is pressed home upon them. Nevertheless, we 
have quoted Hahnemann’s own words, which he repeats and 
amplifies to complete stultification, in his work on Chronic 
Diseases. 

Mathematicians have gone into erudite calculations of the 
number of Caspian Seas requisite to make the thirtieth dilution. 
It is certain that notwithstanding the strictest regard to the pre- 
scribed regimen, which excludes tea, coffee, acids, salt meat, 
and many more edibles and potables, the patient neutralizes his 
medicine a hundred times a day. Does be drink a glass of 
water? Unless it is distilled, he swallows a quantity of saline 
matters sufficient to overwhelm the medicine. 

And if he inhale the ethereal potence, in aroom which has ever 
contained a bottle of cologne, what becomes of the simple unity 
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of the homeopathic dose? Half the fragrant odours of the 
perfumer enter his nasal organ with it, and sadly disturb its salu- 
tary operation on his spiritual economy. 

Hahnemann exultingly points to the deadly potency of a drop 
of concentrated prussic acid, in proof of the activity of as much 
of the thirtieth dilution of clam shells. I would not surprise us 
to hear him affirm, that the electricity in a cat’s back can cure 
disease, because men have been killed by lightning. We should 
like, if we had time, to answer and explode his vaccine, and 
small pox, and typhus fever illustrations, but the fear of exhaust- 
ing your patience, warns us to draw our remarks to a close. 

And in concluding this lengthy, and somewhat rambling essay, 
which would have been shorter and more consecutive had 
leisure dyring the past week permitted, the writer cannot omit a 
word or two respecting his personal experience and observation. 

It is known to some of the gentlemen of the Society, that we 
commenced our professional studies under the auspices of a 
votary of the new science. Ignorant of the first principles of 
the rational healing art, struck with the plausibility of the theory, 
{for it has plausibility) and unversed in any save homeopathic 
practice, it is not surprising that, with the confidence of partial 
knowledge, we zealously maintained our preceptor’s dogmas. 
A course of medical lectures and clinical observation, soon shook 
the pillars of our faith, which presently toppled down headlong 
under the conviction induced by a series of experiments, and a 
perusal of standard works; so that after a year and a half spent 
in assiduous cultivation of homeeopathy, in researches among 
allceopathists for illustrative and corroborative facts, as we fondly 
hoped not without success, we abandoned it as an intangible 
chimera, a shadow of a shade, and have remained till to-day its 
undisguised contemner, its uncompromising foe. Having been 
behind the scenes, we can speak positively of American homeo- 
pathy. 

And we charge American homeopathists with recreancy to 
Hahnemannic infinitesimalism. 

Indeed, Germany‘is the sole country on the globe where that 
octrine could flourish vigorously. A country where thought on 
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political subjects can have no vent, because of the surveillance 
of the censorship, and because of an organized all-pervading 
system of espionage, almost demanding the secrets of men’s 
hearts, is just fitted to foster metaphysical vagaries of the wildest 
order, rivalling in their fantastic gambols the poetic flights of 
Grecian and Roman mythology. Kant, and Hegal, and Fichte 
and the rest of the German metaphysicians, areno more transcen- 
dental than Hahnemann. What in their line can surpass the 
doctrine, that as the soul is the active principle in the body, so 
the matter of medicines merely encloses a spiritual essence; and 
as the soul must be freed from its gross corporeity to exhibit its 
full perfections,’so the matter of medicines must be divided infi- 
nitesimally to allow their spiritual essence to work best on the 
human spirit ? 

Who of the ignorant bu thard-to-be-cheated crowd, that adu- 
late homeopathy and its founder, would swallow so gossamer 
an idea as that? 

It will not go down with our Yankees, nor can the practi- 
tioners themselves believe it. Accordingly, instead of the thir- 
tieth dilution, they prescribe the first dilution and trituration, or 
even the mother-tincture* Instead of repeating the doze 
every four, eight, twelve hours, or forty or one hundred days, 
they give it every hour or two. Instead of being satisfied with 
a single remedy suitably selected, they administer several suc- 
cessively, marked one, two, three, four, &c., a combination 
which in Hahnemann’s view would be as abominable as 
Theriac. 

We charge them, moreover, with violating public confidence, 
and betraying their want of faith in their system, by frequently 
falling back on alleopathy, sometimes openly, oftenest fur- 


*We saw lately some homeopathic pills, quite as large as any noticed 
in Wood and Bache. It has been discovered that the minute globules 
are very provocative of ridicule, and hence the substitution of pills of 
respectable size 
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tively.* We venture to affirm from our knowledge of a univer- 
sal custom among the fraternity, that not a man of them, whe- 
ther here or elsewhere, hesitates to administer or to take on 
occasign a purgative, an anodyne, or even that object of popular 


antipathy, calomel. 
A friend of ours was once called to a homeopathic patient 


profusely salivating from the effects of sugar powders. And to 
this we may add our acquaintance with a similar and most dis- 
tressing case, in which the patient protested that she had taken 
homeopathic medicine, because it contained no calomel. 

We have a vivid retollection of the many instances in which 
morphine has been given in our presence, as a homeopathic 


medicine to allay pain. 
We confess to having administered, during our tutelage, and in 
moments of wavering faith, for an attack of colic, first nux 


*The following incident is in point :— 

DesTu From TriFLinc with Homa@oratuy.—A coroner’s inquest was 
held in Stockport on the 18th of July inst., on the body of Martin Van 
Sickler, who came to his death on Friday last, under the following cir- 
cumstances. He called on Dr. John H. Philip, a hom@opathic physi- 
cian, for some pills for a pain in the side, &e. Dr. Philip gave him two 
vials of pills, one containing twenty-four, the other thirty-two pills, with 
written directions to take one three times a day, and if it produced any 
burning pain, then to take but one half of one at a time. It seemed 
from the testimony on the inquest, that Van Sickler’s illness was feigned, 
and that there was an understanding between him and Dr. Schermer 
horn, of Stockport, that he should get the pills and take them, for the 
purpose of ridiculing Dr. Philip and his medicine. Dr. Schermerhorn 
assured Van Sickle, that he need not be afraid to take the whole lot, as 
they would hurt no one. Accordingly, Van Sickler took the whole of 
the pills, under the advice of Dr. S., and the result was his death about 
one o’clock the next morning. 

Dr. Philip testified that he was called on the night of the 16th, by Dr. 
Schermerhorn, who wished him immediately to go and see deceased. 
Dr. P. told him it was useless if he had taken all the medicine he sent 
at once, as it would produce death. 

According to the testimony of Dr. Witbeck, of Hudson, the diseased 
came to his death by taking an over-dose of strychnine and arsenic pills. 
Accordingly the jury found that he so came to his death by taking the 
medicine contrary to the direction of Dr. Philip.—Kinderhook Sentinel. 
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vomica, to be followed in an hour by colocynth, backed. up as 
a last resource by a stiff dose of morphine. 

A druggist informed us, that he was personally cognizant of a 
case, where the powders, professedly homeopathic and pre- 
scribed for a child, contained croton oil. 

Hahnemann opposes anthelmintics, but that does not deter 
his followers from using them liberally.* Our philosopher 
appears to have resembled Saint Augustine. ‘It is related of 
the holy father, that when certain parasitic insects fell from his 
head, he picked them up tenderly, and, in quite an uncle-Toby- 
like temper, replaced them saying, “ poor beast return where thy 
Creator and mine intended thou should’st reside.” Hahnemann 
had in like manner a fellow feeling for intestinal worms, which 
his followers incontinently expel. 

Farther, we charge them as a body, with wanton falsification. 
They, forsooth, cure every malady. We have heard them boast of 
never losing a case of scarlet fever, convulsions, &c. when, we 
knew of several that they had lost thereby. They tell stories of any 
complexion to suit the taste of their auditors. They persuade 
the timid that their medicaments are harmless, should they do 
no good,t and to the incredulous, on the score of doses, they 
pretend that the same medicaments are highly concentrated, and 
endued with terrible energy. 

They magnify little diseases by conferring on them sounding 
titles. A catarrh is with them inflammation of the lungs; 


“Organon, p.12._—. 

Hahnemann also, (p. 90) expressly excepts surgical diseases from 
the sphere of his operations, bat one of his followers i in this city adver- 
tise to cure such diseases without the aid of the kaife, and actually 
gave powders for months to promote the absorption of fatty tumours ! 

Another allowed retention of urine to exist for a whole week in a wo- 
man after confinement, and at length acknowledging the necessity for 
surgical interference, excused himself on the ground of having no catheter. 
The gentleman who was then called, drew off siz quarts of urine. 

tA zealons advocate of homeopathy, lately strenuously denied, in our 
hearing, on the authority of her physician, (home@opathic) that had 
ever used poisons, 
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a diarrhcea, inflammation of the bowels; a gastric headache, in- 
flammation of the brain. 

It was so, doubtless, that they cured so much larger a propor- 
tion of cholera patients, than their. competitors. An authentic 
case in point occurs to us. During the prevalence of cholera, 
a woman was picked up at night in the streets of Munich, and 
carried to a private homeopathic hospital. She was comatose. 
The sisters of charity, who undressed her, reported with pale 
faces that she was in articulo mortis, for that her lower extremities 
were already livid. Homceopathywas applied apparently with suc- 
cess. Next morning, the doctor called his friends to witness the 
miraculous cure, when lo! it was ascertained that the woman 
had been drunk, and that the blueness of her legs was owing 
to her having worn stockings of that colour. 

In fact, they rarely have acase of acute disease to treat, the 
symptoms of such diseases generally frightening the patient and 
his friends into calling a physician, who will “do something,” 
as the phrase is. 

Homeopathists plume themselves on their success in secur- 
ing the patronage of the rich, forgetting that the fact makes 
against them, since that class are little exposed to the invasion 
of acute diseases, while they are the victims of hypochondria, 
hysteria, and the various forms of nervousness. * 

When indeed inflammation of an important organ falls into 
homeopathic hands, its course being unchecked, its end is la- 


*The extirpation of quackery can only be effected by enlightening the 
people ; and no object is more worthy of the kind attention of beneficent 
men who have bequests to make. Instead of pouring their superfluous 
wealth into the coffers of already plethoric institutions, we would respect- 
fully suggest that some of them bestow means to found lectureships for 
the free and general diffusion of popular information upon Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and the grand principles of the treatment of 
disease. 

When they have learned the capability of unassisted nature, often to cor- 
rect aberrations from a state of health, as in fevers, and in slight inflam- 
omations, the public will cease to rely on the futilities of infinitesimalism, 
or to believe that because recoveries sometimes occur after the use of 
quack nostrums, they are necessarily attributable to them. 
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mentable, unless unassisted nature be competent to expel it. A 
gentleman of this Society, has now in treatment a case of severe 
pnuemonia, where a homeopathist attended during an entire 
week, diligently plying, we presume, his aconite, pulsatilla and 
bryonia ; in spite of which the disease‘ had marched steadily 
on. 

And herewith we bid adieu to homeopathy, a system hold- 
ing to singleness of prescription, yet itself compounded in equal 
proportions of fraud and folly ; advocating minuteness of dose, 
yet commending immense doses of nonsense to the gullibility of 
its patrons ; claiming to be strictly scientific, and to demand the 
profoundest learning from its professors; yet well and properly 
practised by a erazy old woman, who has furnished herself with 
a medicine chest, and a homeopathic pamphlet. Time will 
overthrow this mansion of mud, which the rats who inhabit it 
expect will be eternal. Let them beware lest it tumble down 
about their ears, and bury thein in its ruins. 

May the profession, as heretofore, be true to themselves and 
their noble art, opposing quackery in its every manifestation, 
and despising, in the consciousness of a manly integrity, what- 
ever present disfavour a foolish public may therefore show 
them. 

Thus will they touch, as with the’spear of Ithuriel, the lying 
toads that have the ear of the world, and Time at length will be 
their vindicator. 

Newark, May 4, 1847. - 
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THE SELF-ADJUSTING OR SELF-EXTENDING SPLINT, FOR 
FRACTURES OF THE OS FEMORIS. 


By Samuet Wootston, M. D. 


A. Main shaft. B. Grooved slide. ©. Foot board. D. Perineal 
erutch. E. Spiral springs. F. Pin to attach shaft and slide. a. Ratchet 
for spring d.to play upon. b. Button to attach strap from f. f. c.c. 
Holes containing spiral springs. d. Steel.spring to play upon ratchet, a. 
e.e. Legs of crutch to press upon spiral springs in holes,c.c. f. f. 
Buttons for strap fastened at b. g.g. Holes forpin, F. -h. h. Holes on 
foot board for gaiter straps, 


This splint, to fit a common sized man, should have a main 
shaft about twenty-six inches long, four inches wide at the supe- 
rior, and three inches. at the inferior end, and nearly one inch 
thick, with bevelled edges. In the centre of the inferior end is 
an open tongued mortice, fifteen or sixteen inches long, and an 
inch or more wide. In the superior end are two parallel auger 
holes, an inch or more apart, running lengthwise with the shaft, 
and seven or eight inches in depth, between which externally is 
a steel ratchet, seven or eight inches long. A grooved slide is 
made to fit and move in the mortice of the main shaft, as a 
means of adapting the splintto a limb of any length. At the 
inferior extremity of this slide is attached a square foot-board, 
perforated with four holes. When the required length is ob- 
tained, the slide may be fixed by means of pins passing through 
holes which perforate it in its whole length, at about an inch 
apart, communicating with three or four holes at the inferior end 
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of the slide. A pair of spiral springs is placed in the auger 
holes at the upper end of the main shaft: which constitute the 
extending power. A padded crutch of the same width and 
thickness of the shaft, is placed at its superior extremity, having 
two legs or rounded slides adapted to play in the auger holes 
containing the spiral springs, and intended to press upon them 
when the splint is applied to the limb. On the exterior side of 
the crutch is a steel spring or hand, which plays ,upon the 
ratchet on the corresponding side of the shaft, in order to secure 
all the extensive power of the springs. A few knobs or buttons 
on the bevelled edges of the splint, and one on each end of the 
perineal cratch, are convenient to attach straps or bandages to, 
for securing the splint to the thigh, and for other similar pur- 
poses. Before applying this splint, the patient should be placed 
in a recumbent position, his injured limb extended and abducted 
eight or nine inches out of a straight line with his body, and a 
gaiter put upon the foot and ankle, with the bandage of Scul- 
tites to the thigh; the padded crutch should then be pressed 
down upon the spiral springs, so as to rest upon the superior 
end of the shaft, and be placed against the perinzeum; the gaiter 
is next fastened to the block at the inferior end of the grooved 
slide; the length of the splint should now be adjusted, and 
secured by the pins in the bevelled edge of the shaft ; the proper 
degree of extension will be known by the straps of the gaiter 
being drawn tight, and by the pad pressing firmly against the 
perineum. Three short splints should now be applied to the 
thigh, one posteriorly, one anteriorly, and one externally, and be 
safely secured by straps or bandages attached to the main splint. 
The padded crutch should be liberated from its close attache 
ment to the shaft, so as to admit the free motion and force of 
the spiral springs ; and the whole limb should be placed upon a 
soft pillow or bolster. To each splint there should be four 
springs, one having a force of three, one of six, one of nine, 
and one of twelve pounds, so that the surgeon can regulate the 
power of extension according to the requisite demand. No more 
extending power should be applied, than is necessary for the 
successful treatment of the case ; and we believe that very little 
4* 
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is necessary, after ossific matter begins to be deposited around 
the fragments of the fractured bone. 

The mechanism of this splint, I think has been made to cor- 
respond with the mechanism of the thigh ; the extension is from 
the perineum, and counter extension from the ankle. When a 
person lies in a horizontal position or sits upright, with the 
thighs in contact, the distance from the trochanter to the condyle 
of the os femoris, is much greater than from the perineum to the 
condyle of the same bone; but let the thigh be abducted to its 
fullest extent, the distance from the perinzum tothe condyle will 
be as great, and sometimes greater than it is from the trochan- 
ter : this length is gained at the perineum, therefore the extend- 
ing power should be there ; such is the arrangement of this ap- 
paratus, while the retaining power is there also. Let abduction 
take place either by the motion of the limb or of the body, the 
length of the splint will adjust itself to the increased length of 
the thigh. Ifthe counter extending bands become relaxed, it 
will also tighten them. If perpetual extension will keep a frac- 
tured thigh from becoming shortened, this splint will accomplish 
that end. In luxation of the hip-joint, I see no reason why the 
lever can not in some instances be used, instead of the pulley 
or other means of extension for the purpose of reduction. I do 
conceive that a luxation could be reduced by first abducting the 
limb to its fullest extent, then taking an ordinary crutch, and 
pressing the pad on the perineum of the sound side, fastening 
the knee or ankle securely to the shaft, and then abducting it; 
an extension of three or four inches could be obtained in this 
way. Any person, with common intelligence, could produce 
an extending power of more than a thousand pounds, if required, 
being directed by the surgeon, while the latter would be at 
liberty to manage the thigh according to his pleasure. I have 
never treated a dislocation in this way, but all the cases of frac- 
ture of the os femoris, where the self-adjusting splint has been 
used, have terminated without deformity. 

Vincenttown, September 8th, 1847. 


Note.—Dr. Woolston’s splint has certainly the merit of sim 
plicity in its construction, and may be very conveniently carried 
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from place to place by the country practitioner. The Doctor 
has kindly left one with us, and shown us a recommendatory 
certificate signed by several physicians of this county. We hope 
the apparatus may be fairly tried.— Ep. 





REMARKS ON DISSECTING WOUNDS. 
By Henry Hartsnorne, M. D., 


Resident Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


* In these affections, the writer has had some positive expe- 
jience; having been twice very severely affected, besides 
seeing and being cognizant of several cases among the residents 
and nurses of the hospital at different times. The first of my 
own attacks, and the most serious, was caused by pus from the 
living boiy ; the other was strictly a dissecting wound. A full 
account of the former was published in the American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, for April, 1846. 

From these’ cases, then, carefully studied, I infer: 

1. That there is a poisonous property in many dead bodies, 
and in pus and other morbid products of diseased living bodies, 
which makes it dangerous, much more to some constitutions than 
to others, for these matters to touch the abraded skin. I am 
aware that this is doubted by some very respectable physicians, 
who ascribe the symptoms in all cases to the state of the consti- 
tution of the person; asserting that exactly similar effects have 
resulted from slight wounds of any kind, where a virus could 
not possibly be suspected. 

Such cases have occurred, doubtless; such idiosyncrasies or 
vitiated states of body, rendering any injury serious and perilous, 
do exist. But from the history of my own system, and its acci- 
dents alone, I am thoroughly convinced, that there is a cause, 
external to the body, vastly more liable to be followed by painful 
and dangerous results than any mere wound ever is, 
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2. That the affection, certainly in my case, is inflammatory ; 
and commences with inflammation of the lymphatics, which ab- 
sorb the poisonous matter, and carry it along their trunks, light- 
ing up inflammation even to the axilla or farther. 

_ The evidence of the distinctness in character between this 
angioleucitis and erysipelas, is also plain. ‘They may exist to- 
gether ; violent erysipelas is almost always accompanied by an- 
gioleucitis ; but the one is inflammation of the skin, diffusive, 
general; the other of one set of absorbents only, and often 
clearly marked by locality in them alone. I have seen, in my 
own person, and in repeated instances in patients, a considerable 
inflammation of the lympathic vessels to the whole length of an 
arm or leg, with no diffuse inflammation of the skin whatever, 
and therefore without erysipelas. 

3. In my first case an abscess formed in the axilla, three 
weeks after the wound. Now this was not a metastutic ab- 
scess, from transfer of pus from the inflamed hand, or even 
from the original pus inoculation ; it was the result of violent 
lymphatic inflammation, terminating finally in suppuration. 
This is proved clearly by the length of time which elapsed be 
fore its appearance, and the complete hardness of the tumour for 
a week or two after it became apparent and painful. 

4, From this establishment of the inflammatory character of 
the affection, then, it is to be deduced of course, that the treat- 
ment should, as a general rule, be antiphlogistic. There may, 
however, be constitutions whose want of vigour requires that 
depletion and reduction should be only local; I have seen no 
such instance yet. 

In my second attack, I was at once more freely depleted, and 
dieted more perseveringly than in the first ; and the constitutional 
symptoms were much less violent and protracted. 

The recovery of George O’Brien, assistant nurse, may illus- 
trate what I believe to be the best mode of treatment. 

The day after the side of his thumb was punctured by a needle 
in sewing up a body, it swelled and grew very stiff and painful, 
and redness followed the lympatic lines up to the arm-pit. 

He at once was'directed to take an ounce of epsom salts, and 
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knock off all animal food, (his fever was not high enough for 

the lancet,) and also had at once a score or more of foreign - 
leeches applied to the thumb. A blister was then put upon the 

wrist and allowed to vesicate. Cold water was kept to the 

hand at first, and then simple cerate. 1 avoided a poultice, be- 

cause it had increased the pain to torture in my owncase. The 

low diet was kept up, with rest to the arm in a sling. In three 

or four days he was well. 

It may not be amiss to repeat, that a flaxseed poultice increased 
the agony of my first night of the last attack three-fold, while 
cold water constantly applied gave great relief. The inflamma- 
tion in this case took on more the character of diffuse erysipelas; 
my first was one of pure angioleucitis alone. 

On about the fifth day of the former, when the violence of 
inflammatory action had somewhat abated, and suppuration was 
contending with a slight tendency to sloughing, great relief and 
improvement was derived from a blister which my father directed 
immediately over the back of the hand, then enormously swelled. 
It finally pointed, and was opened almost exactly over the first 
joint of the fore-finger. For two or three days a bloody sanious 
pus was discharged, and, for two or three weeks, serum to the 
amount of a teaspoonful daily. A sinus, which existed through 
to the palm of the hand, finally closed, and the opening healed 
up. A great deal of lymph was thrown out, fastening all my 
fingers, especially the fore-finger and thumb, in false anchylosis ; 
gradually it was all absorbed, except that which glued together 
the perforans and perforatus tendons of the affected finger. ‘This 
remains yet, after several months, so that I have no flexor power 
over the last two phalanges of that finger, although the joints are 
perfectly free and limber. 

8th mo. 23d, 1847. I find upon my notes that I just escaped . 
another attack, threatened in consequence of the prick of a pin, 
while dressing cases in the ward. As the puncture was not 
deep enough to draw blood, I had paid no attention to it. In 
all instances in which I have thoroughly sucked the wound in- 
stantly, no symptoms have resulted. I believe this preventive 
more effectual than caustic. Here, however, so great was my 
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susceptibility, that in from twelve to sixteen hours the red line 
reached the axilla; but rest, low diet, mild purgation; a ley 
poultice, or rather a piece of lint soaked in ley and covered with 
oiled silk, applied to the part, but still more important, foreign 
leeches and a blister, arrested it completely. 

The manner in which ablister acts upon a recent case of angio- 
leucitis is not obvious, but several instances of its efficacy have 
been narrated to me, and above are two similar. The best place 
for it appears to be about the middle of the inflamed dine—say 
about five inches by two. 

By attending to the precaution of instantly sucking with care 
a dissecting or pus wound, there is reason to suppose that a 
large majority of these unpleasant, and occasionally fatal, inflam- 
mations might be altogether prevented ; but after they have com- 
menced, no delay should be allowed in the immediate applica- 
tion of at least free local depletion, and the observance of perfect 
rest. 





REMARKS ON THE APPLICATION OF THE VAPOUR OF SUL- 
“ PHURIC ETHER IN PRACTICAL MEDICINE AND OBSTE- 
TRICS 


By tHE EptrTor. 


In the report of the Standing Committee of the New Jersey 
Medical Society, which will be found in another part of this 
journal, several pages are allotted to the detail of experiments 
with sulphuric ether in surgical operations, &c. Since the period 
when these experiments were tried, the evidence in favour of 
the ether inhalation has been constantly increasing, with such 
authority and force, that we devote a few moments to its further 
examination. . In surgery, its use has been sufficiently tested, by 
some of the most distinguished surgeons of this country and Eu- 
rope, to entitle it to general confidence in judicious hands. And 
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while it is freely acknowledged that the remedy is not admissa- 
ble in all cases, and that in several instances it has been pro- 
ductive of ill consequences, we believe it is right to give it a 
fair trial, particularly as the discovery is of American origin, and 
has been so extensively praised abroad. It would indeed be 
strange if no bad results had followed the administration of this 
powerful agent, having been freely employed by men who make 
no pretensions to physiological or pathological knowledge, for 
the purpose of allaying the pain of a mere mechanical operation, 
the performance of which requires no such knowledge. — 

As yet, but little is known of its therapeutic action. The 
last number of Ranking’s Abstract furnishes intelligence that it 
has been used in six cases of tetanus. In the first two the symp- 
toms were decidedly aggravated, and the patients died in parox- 
ysms of extreme suffering. In two more, though death resulted, 
the tetanic symptoms were greatly mitigated. In the othertwo, 
the effects of the inhalation were to subdue the pain, and to re- 
lieve the spasms, terminating in complete recovery. It has also 
been used successfully in the treatment of neuralgia, spasmodic, 
asthma, laryngismus stridulus, hooping cough, colica pictonum, 
and dysmenorrhea. 

We have only space to remark further upon the most inter- 

esting quality possessed by this agent, to wit, its power of con- 
trolling the pains of child-birth. 
i Reference is made by the Standing Committee to cases which 
occurred in the practice of Prof. Simpson, which terminated 
favorably under the ethereal influence. This gentleman, to 
whom is due the honor of first administering the remedy in ob- 
stetric cases, continues to employ it in the Royal Maternity Hos- 
pital, and we have before us his report of several cases of for- 
ceps delivery, which terminated to his entire satisfaction. We 
pass them by, however, to refer to cases narrated by Dr. Prot- 
heroe Smith, which'are taken from the London Lancet, of May 
1, 1847, by the editor of the “‘ Half Yearly Abstract.” 

The first of these was a female, et. 40, with her first child. 
The ether vapour was administered at intervals during a period 
of four hours, with an entire relief from pain while under its in- 
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fluence, though witb a return of suffering, when the effect of the 
vapour had passed off. The forceps were used during a period 
of insensibility, and a living child extracted without the know- 
ledge of the mother. On recovering her senses, she expressed 
a hope that the child would soon be born, and when informed of 
the termination of her troubles, she burst into a hysterical laugh, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ It is a dream—it must be adream,’’&c. Both 
mother and child did well in every respect, In another instance, 
Dr. Smith states that the effect of the ether was materially to in- 
crease the strength of the uterine and abdominal contractions, 
the patient uttering the usual cries of the last stage of labour, 
but positively denying having been aware of its termination. In 
concluding his account of these cases, the Dr. acknowledges 
the truth of the following deductions of M. Dubois, viz: 

Ist. That the ether prevented pains during obstetrical opera- 
tions. 

2d. That it does not suspend. uterine or abdominal con- 
tractions. 

3d. That it appears to lessen the natural resistance of-the 
perineal muscles. 

4th. That it does not appear to exert any bad influence on 
the life or health of mother or child. 

5th. That it does not retard the subsequent contraction of the 
uterus, 

In regard to the admissability of this agent in the complicated 
process of parturition, we can not speak from experience. We 
have heard of a few instances where it has been successfully 
used in this vicinity, but we can not detail them without. more 
positive knowledge. We have also seen cases reported in 
which the uterine contractions were for a while entirely sus- 
pended under its use, but Dr. P. Smith, whose experience we 
have quoted above, refers this to the impression made upon the 
nervous system by the novelty of the means employed, as is the 
result of other strong emotions of the mind, and such as often 
follows the first appearance of the accoucheur. We believe, 
however, that the weight of testimony is greatly in favour of the 
remedy, particularly in its application to surgery, and we hope 
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it may be thoroughly tried in'this"country. The mode of admi- 
nistering the vapour is very much” simplified. Instead of the 
numerous instruments which have been invented for the pur- 
pose, it is now generally acknowledged among physicians that 
the safest mode is to inhale through a common sponge, well 
saturated with the ether, and’applied to the mouth and nose. 
This method allows a more thorough admixture of atmospheric 
air with the ether gas, and is thought to guard against any dan- 
ger of asphyxia or other like accidents, though it may probably 
require a little more time to produce its effect, than would be 
necessary by the methods first employed. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Proceedings of the National Medical Convention, held in New 
York, May, 1846, and in Philadelphia, May, 1847. pp. 175. 


The first meeting of the National Medical Convention in New 
York, in 1846, was an event highly conducive to the progress 
of medical science in the United States. The project of bring- 
ing together the representatives of the great medical brotherhood, 
to discourse upon subjects in which they had a common interest, 
and to devise measures for the elevation of the Science, though 
not new, was here for the first time in the history of our coun- 
try successfully carried out. The movement originated, if we 
remember rightly, in a district Medical Society-in the State of 
New York, from whence it was carried up to the Medical So- 
ciety of that State, and received the sanction and co-operation 
of that body. The individual who was the most active in pro- 
moting it ,and the most persevering and industrious in arranging 
the preliminary steps, was Dr. N. S. Davis, of Binghamton, 
New York, the chairman of the committee of the State Society, 
to whom the business of — together the delegates was en- 
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trusted. To this gentleman, the profession in the United States 
owes much, for his untiring energy in effecting an object, in the 
midst of discouragement, which would have baffled the efforts of 
a man of,ordinary ability. 

It was with feelings of mingled hope and fear, that 
the ardent friends of medical reform throughout the Union, 
looked forward to the contemplated meeting in New York, 
Many of the gentlemen connected with chartered medical 
schools, it was well known, viewed it with distrust and suspicion; 
under a belief that there was a design on the part of its origina- 
tors and active supporters, to infringe upon their rights, and 
break down their influence. Others feared that it was a local 
movement, intended to advance the interests of New York, as 
the medical centre of the Union, to the disadvantage of other 
cities, who might aspire to an equal rank with her; while a still 
larger class, looked upon any combined effort to relieve the 
profession from growing abuses, and to maintain its honor and 
respectability, as utterly vain and hopeless. There were, how- 
ever, many who had a strong and abiding faith in the efficacy 
of a combined movement on the part of the honest and disinter- 
ested members of the profession, and who believed that the 
time had arrived, when a large number of the brightest intellects 
in our ranks, were ready to give in their adhesion to an organi- 
zation, based upon a broad and liberal basis. 

Nor were the anticipations of this classdisappointed. What- 
ever of doubt or fear may have possessed their minds, it was 
dissipated at the coming together of the men who, from seventeen 
States of the Union, had left their pursuits, many of them at 
great personal sacrifices, and assembled in New York, deter- 
mined to make an effort for the elevation and advancement of 
our noble profession. 

Among them were some of the most eminent physicians of 
the country, the representatives of medical societies and of col- 
leges ; the veteran and the tyro, the master and his former 
pupils, all meeting together on common ground, and animated 
alike by the feeling of consolidating the medical profession into 
a national compact, which ‘should exercise a controlling influ- 
ence over the future progress of the science. With the ex- 
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ception of a feeble attempt to arrest the course of the Convention, 
which occurred at its first session, and which was promptly and 
almost unanimously voted down; there was a unity of purpose 
manifested amongst the delegates, which rendered the meeting 
highly pleasing and encouraging. The proceedings speak for 
themselves. ‘They were mainly initiative and preparatory, and 
were on this account, we think, the more judicious. The 
several subjects of medical education, of medical ethics, and of 
the organization of a National Medical Association, with several 

other matters of less importance were discussed, and referred to 

appropriate committees to report to the next meeting to be held 

in Philadelphia. 

In this meeting, New Jersey, though not officially represented, 
by the action of the State Society, was so through the courtesy 
ofthe convention. Drs. Marsh and Lyndon A Smith, who were 
present, being invited to take seats as members. 

The success of this meeting soon diffused throughout the 
Union, a new stimulus to exertion in the cause of medical re- 
form, and the proposed meeting in Philadelphia, in the following 
year, was anticipated not only with favour, but with enthusiasm 
by many who were lukewarm or indifferent to the first con- 
vention. 

The profession now felt that an earnest and well organized 
movement was set on foot; and that important results must 
ensue. The grand idea of a National Medical Association 
which before had existed only in the imagination of a few en- 
thusiasts, was now developed into active being. Before this 
feeling, all local jealousies and petty rivalries melted away, and 
the great mass of the medical body felt that a new channel was 
opening for united labour in the cause of science and humanity. 
Medical Societies began to spring up in sections of the 
country, where the profession had before been scattered and 
divided in their feelings and interests ; and many of those which 
already existed, were animated with renewed vigor. 

Had the meeting in New York produced no other effect 
than to stimulate physicians throughout the country to organized 
action, it would have accomplished a grand and most desirable 
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object. The medical colleges, too, felt the influence of. the 
movement, and almost unanimously determined to move onward 
with the advancing tide, which threatened to overwhelm those 
who were not borne upon its bosom. 

It was soon perceived that the meeting in Philadelphia must 
exhibit an imposing array of the intelligence and moral worth of 
the profession, collected from all portions of the Union; and the 
delegates in that city, entering with spirit into the feeling which 
pervaded the country, determined that nothing should be want- 
ing on their part, to give character and importance to its deli- 
berations, and to secure to their friends the most complete and 
elegant accommodations. Those whose privilege it was to be 
present at the Philadelphia meeting, will not soon forget the im- 
posing and tasteful appearance presented by the Hall of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences on the occasion. 

There were collected from twenty-three States of the Union, 
the representatives of the medical community, coming together 
for the promotion, not of their private interests, but for the good 
of the whole—and nobly did they manifest the spirit which ac- 
tuated them. The proceedings of the convention, as reported 
in the official document before us, cover one hundred and seven- 
ty-five pages, and evince a degree of labour and research on the 
part of the several committees highly creditable to them. 

The reports were presented on the following subjects, viz: 
On the Organization of the National Medical Association ; On 
the adoption of an elevated and uniform standard of require- 
ments for the degree of M. D.; On the Preliminary Education of 
Students of Medicine. On a Code of Medical Ethics; On the 
propriety of the union of the business of teaching and licensing, 
&c.; Qn the registration of Births, Marriages and Deaths, and 
on Medical Nemenclature. 

As many of our readers may not be able to procure a copy of 
the official proceedings, we shall publish ‘such portions 
of these reports as our limited space will admit. 

it would perhaps be premature at present, to speak of the re- 
sults likely to flow from the organization of the National Medi- 
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cal Association. The signs of the times, however, even now, 
indicate the most encouraging and substantial benefits to the 
cause of Medical Science. Already two of the oldest and most 
renowned medical schools in the country—the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of New York—have given in their adhesion to this new medical 
organization ; and have modified their courses of instruction in 
accordance with its recommendations, at least, so far as was im- 
mediately practicable, 

The following extract form the last annual announcement of 
the University of Pennsylvania, defines the position of that cele- 
brated school. 

*¢ Since the last annual communication of the Faculty, an oc- 
currence has taken place of great interest to the Medical Pro- 
fession, and likely to exert no little influence over the future 
character of medical instruction in this country. A Convention 
of Physicians, representing medical bodies in almost all sections 
of the Union, assembled in Philadelphia in May last, to take into 
consideration the various interests of the profession, and to adopt 
measures calculated to sustain and elevate its character and 
usefulness. - It is believed that, in relation to its numbers, and 
the standing of its individual members, the late convention has 
never been equalled by any assemblage of medical men upon 
this continent. ‘The recommendations of such a body are enti- 
tled to the highest respect ; and, though it may not be practica- 
ble to carry them immediately into full effect, yet, as they have 
the general good only in view, it would appear to be incumbent 
on all to enter into their spirit, and by cordial efforts to prepare the 
way for the ultimate attainment of their objects. The Faculty 
recognise this obligation, and propose to act in accordance 
with it.” 

The Medico-Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, the Medical 
Societies of the States of Delaware, Ohio and Connecticut, 
have also entered heartily into the measures of reform recom- 
mended by the National Association. 

New Jersey will doubtless follow in the track, when she shall 
have an opportunity of declaring her views. No state in the 
Union has maintained a more steady and uninterrupted system 
of organization, and in none has the desire for the improvement 
and elevation of the science, 7" more manifest, To the next 
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semi-annual meeting to be held in Burlington, will belong the 
duty of acting upon the suggestions of the Convention, and of 
receiving the report of the delegates. 

That this action will be such as the occasion calls for, and 
that the New Jersey Society will participate heartily in all prac- 
ticable measures for elevating the standard of medical education, 
and for maintaining the honor and respectability of the medical 
calling, we do not entertain a doubt. The active interest of the 
Society in the doings of the Convention, and the spirit which 
has long animated its members, furnish the surest guarantee of 
its future course. 





A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine. By Grorce B. Woon, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in the 
University of Pennsylvania; one of the Physicians of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. In two volumes. Philadelphia;. 
Grigg, Elliott & Co., 1847. 8vo., pp. 798, 840. 


The limited space allotted in our journal to the review of new 
medical books, will preclude an extended notice of this valuable 
work. In our humble judgment, it is the best treatise on the 
Practice of Medicine, which has issued from the American 
press. Containing a vast amount of practical information, com- 
bined with much lucid and philosophical reasoning upon im- 
portant questions of pathology, and opening to the mind of the 
reader a field for observation and reflection. It is not, like 
other similar treatises, a mere compilation of the opinions and 
observations of others, but comprises many facts and opinions, 
the result of the author’s personal experience. The arrangement 
of the work strikes us as peculiarly comprehensive and perspi- 
cuous. 
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Take for example the first chapter on the “‘ Constituent forms 
of Disease.” Upon this branch of the subject, Dr. Wood re- 
marks: ' 

‘“‘ Diseases, viewed superficially, appear to be exceedingly 
numerous and diversified ; but, when subjected to analysis, they 
are found to consist of a comparatively few constituent states of 
derangement, by the combination of which, in various modes, in 
relation to number, seat, and degree, that almost infinite appa- 
rent diversity is produced. These constituent morbid states 
bear to diseases, in their ordinary forms, the same relation that 
the proximate principles of organic bodies bear to these bedies 
as found in nature; the same, for example, that sugar, starch, 
gum, &c., do to the bark or root containing them. That the 
are themselves necessarily simple or elementary is not maintained, 
Efforts have been made to reach the elements of disease; but 
not very successfully ; because we have not yet learned the 
essential nature of the healthy actions, and cannot, therefore, 
understand their derangements. But, though we cannot push 
analysis satisfactorily to the absolute elements, we are able to 
appreciate to a great extent their less complex combinations, 
forming the proximate ingredients of those numerous associations 
of morbid states or actions usually called diseases. It may be 
admitted, as a self-evident proposition, that all diseases have 
their seat in the fluids or solids of the body, or in both.” 

The subjects treated of in this chapter are, Diseases of the 
Fluids, Diseases of the Solids, Irritation, Inflammation, Depres- 
sion, Congestion, Fever, and the peculiar Morbid products, of 
Tuberculosis, Melanosis, Cysts, &c. } 

The part which these morbid conditions play in the history 
and progress of diseases is lucidly set forth, and much of the 
confusion and mystery which perplexes the mind of the student 
at his first entrance upon the study of the subject, is thereby 
avoided. We notice that Dr. Wood devotes a copious section 
of this chapter to treating of depression, as an element of disease. 

Depression of the vital powers, occurring as a primary affec- 
tion, or as the immediate result of external causes acting upon 
the nervous system, is not usually admitted toa prominent place 
in our systems of pathology, whereas it is the most serious and 
important affection in a large class of acute diseases. 

We are glad to observe, therefore, that Dr. Wood has de- 
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voted so much space to the elucidation of the phenomena, ef- 
fects, &c., of this morbid condition. The manner in which de- 
pression may induce congestion, and thus mislead the practi- 
tioner into serious errors of practice, is thus explained : 

‘A depression in the action of the heart, without a corresponding 
depression in that of the extreme vessels, necessarily causes the 
blood to accumulate in the large venus trunks, and in the organs 
in their immediate vicinity. The heart cannot send forth the 
blood so rapidly as it passes from the extreme arteries into the 
venous ramifications, and thence into the larger vessels, in its 
return towards the centre of the circulation. Hence arises en- 
gorgement or congestion of the vene cave, the liver, brain, &c., 
which is a frequent attendant of diseases of debility, and is some- 
times viewed, though I believe erroneously, as the most promi- 
nent symptom, and that from which most danger is to be appre- 
hended. Such diseases have, therefore, been named congestive 
diseases; and attention has been particularly directed to the treat- 
ment of the congestive condition of the organs, with the effect of 
calling it away from the real fountain of mischief, the enfeebled 
action, namely, of the heart, It is not here pretended to be de- 
nied, that engorgement of the internal organs does occasionally 
occur as an original affection, nor that, even when it proceeds 
from the cause alluded to, it may very properly be the subject 
of special treatment ; but it is highly important, in the latter case 
that our therapeutical efforts should be directed mainly to the 
state of the the circulation, or of the general forces, in a failure 
of which the heart may participate, and that, in attempting to 
relieve what is nothing more than an effect, we should take 
care not to aggravate the cause.” 

Among the lesions which may be referred to a direct loss of 
vital power on the tissues, Dr. Wood mentions softening and 
gangrene, both effects of the two opposite conditions of inflam- 
mation and depression. 

The evidences adduced of the existence of these states with- 
out the intervention of inflammation or excessive action in the 
part affected, is to our minds perfectly clear, although we are 
aware that a certain class of physiciahs may be slow to admit it. 

The distinction between ‘softening and gangrene, two condi- 
tions which may readily be confounded, is thus pointed out. 

In speaking of softening, the author remarks : 
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‘¢ The result is most probably to be ascribed to a direct loss of 
vital power and action interfering with the healthy performance of 
the ordinary nutritive functions. Inotherwords, it is a deranged 
and reduced nutrition of the part. That the softening does not 
proceed from the absolute loss of vitality, and the entrance of the 
part within the domain of chemical Jaws, is evinced by the ab- 
sence of fetor, which always attends putrefaction. ening, 
therefore, differs from gangrene, though in its extreme forms, it 
may end in the death of the part. It may arise from the absence 
of those constitutent particles or molecules upon which the hard- 
ness of particular structures depends, as in the case of rachitis, in 
which the earthy salts are-not deposited in due proportion, or 
from a want of due firmness in all the particles, or of due vital 
cohesion between them.” 

We would gladly direct the attention of our readers to other 
portions of the work of Dr. Wood, which appear to us to present 
important views of pathology and practice, not generally regard- 
ed or taught by medical authors or teachers—but our space 
forbids. 

We can only express the belief that the careful reader will 
find in its pages abundant material for profitable reflection on 
the theory of medical science, while he will be introduced into 
a vast store house of facts, which have been judiciously collected 
and arranged by an author of enlarged experience, and of en- 


lightened judgment. 
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Quarterly Summary of the Transactions of the Collegeof Phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia. From November 1841, to August 
1846, inclusive. 


We have before us a work of 492 pages with the above title. 
We learn from it that the College of Physicians was chartered 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania as long ago as 1788, and 

_ that among its founders were the most eminent medical men of 
that period. We notice (with others of their contemporaries) 
the names of Redman, Shippen, Kuhn, Morgan, Rush, Griffitts, 
and Wistar. In the third section of the charter, its object is de- 
clared to be “ to assist and encourage said College in the prosecu- 
tion and advancement of useful knowledge for the benefit of their 
country and mankind.”” We have, however, no information of 
the doings of this honourable association, embracing within its 
circle the most eminent masters of the profession, for the last half 
century, except a small volume of transactions published in 1793, 
until we find in these Jatter days an agreement “to publish a 
bulletin of their transactions, after the example of other scientific 
bodies, who have adopted the practice with so much advantage 
to their own interests, and that of science generally.” If we 
rightly understand its position in the Commonwealth where it ex- 
ists, this College occupies the highest rank; while it has had 
conferred on it no special privileges, and has received no Legisla- 
tive endowment of authority or means, it has steadily pursued 
a dignified and honourable course, until it has earned for itself 
its present exalted standing; beirfg acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of Philadelphia as their regulator and arbiter in all mat- 
ters connected with their professional intercourse, and the source 
to which the Governor of the state, and other civil authorities, 
look for counsel and direction on questions of public hygiene, or 
when threatened with visitations of alarming epidemic diseases. 

Among those who are now active in perpetuating this venera- 
ble institution, we find the names of Hewson, Wood, Hodge, 
Meigs, Condie, Jackson, and many other able men. The Transac- 
tions of the College, contain the sentiments of the most acute and 
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and judicious practitioners of Philadelphia, upon many medical to- 
pics of great interest ; as well as the annual reports read before 
the institution, upon Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics, Diseases of 
Children, &c. The discussions upon puerperal fever, the manage- 
ment of the placenta after delivery, upon varioloid, re-vaccination, 
and many other practical subjects, are especially valuable and 
interesting. The work as now offered must be exceedingly use- 
ful to the country practitioner, who desires to refer to the opin- 
ions and experience of some of the most eminent physicians of 
Philadelphia upon questions of practice, about which he may 

have doubts or difficulties. 

Tt may be had at Auner’s, Marketstreet, near Ninth. 





Hoblyn’s Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine and the Col- 
lateral Sciences. Revised, with numerous additions, by Dr. 
Isaac Hays, of Philadelphia. 


This is a work so concise and cheap that it ought to be in the 
library of every student and practitioner of medicine. It has 
passed through two London editions, and now appears for the 
first time in this country, under the revision of the able editor 
of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences. It is not a 
mere compilation of synonyms, nor is it so voluminous as to 
oblige the reader to search through pages of hypotheses in order 
to come at the definition of a medical term. Dr. Hays has 
adapted it to the “‘ wants of ‘the American practitioner,’ and 
this fact alone is sufficient to insure for it an extensive circulation. 
It is published by Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 





CHELIUS’ SYSTEM OF SURGERY. 


A System of Surgery. By J. M. Cuenus, Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery. Public Professor of General and Opthalmic 
Surgery. Director of the Chirurgical and Opthalmic Clinic 
in the University of Heidelberg, &c., &c., &c. Translated 
from the German, by Jonn F. Sours, late Professor of Sur- 
gery to the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and one 
of the Surgeons to St. Thomas’s Hospital. In three volumes. 
Philada., Lea & Blanchard. 1847. 


The first American edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued from the press. It is in three large octavo volumes, com- 
prising in all 2107 pages. It has been translated into seven 
languages ; has passed through six editions in Germany, and has 
long been recognized as the surgical text book of the principal 
medical schools of that country. It contains a copious analytical 
index, which adds much to its value as a book of reference for 
the practitioner, while it is made available to the student by its 
convenient and systematic arrangement. The translator’s notes 
are very ample, and he exhibits much industry and research in 
his efforts to impress upon the reader.the difference between the 
surgical practice of the German and English schools, and the 
grounds of his own choice between them; while the surgical 
literature of our own country, is represented in the notes of the 
American editor, Dr. G..W. Norris, one of the Surgeons of 
Pennsylvania Hospital. The book is a pretty fair compendium 
of the different modes of treating surgical diseases in the insti- 
tutions of Germany, England, France and America, and may 
be considered as the most complete and ample work on surgery 
extant. 
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Materia Medica and Therapeutics, including Preparations of the 
Pharmacopeias of London, Edinburg, Dublin, and of the 
United States, with many new medicines. By J. Forses 
Royte, M. D., F. R. S., Late of the Medical Staff of the 
Bengal army. Member of the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London ; of the Medical and Physical Society of Cal- 
cutta ; and the Royal Medical Society of Edinburg ; Prof.of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, King’s College, London. 
Edited by Josepu Carson, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy ; Member of 

_ the American Philosophical Society, &c. &c. With ninety 
eight illustrations. Philada., Lea & Blanchard, 1847. 


The extensive opportunity for research in the domain of 
Materia Medica, which the author of the work before us has en- 
joyed by his India residence, and his connections with the 
medical staff of the Bengal army, and the scientific institutions of 
the eastern world, together with his reputation as a teacher of 
the science, is a sufficient reason for the publication of another 
work on Materia Medica. It contains 689 pages; is concise 
and systematic in its arrangement, and may be very conveniently 
studied. A notice of some of the laws and nomenclature of 
chemistry, with an account of the physiology, classification, and 
medical properties of plants, is introduced into the work, and at 
the end of every article are arranged brief paragraphs treating 
of the action, uses, incompatibilities, and doses, so that the reader 
may see at a glance to what class of remedies any particulat 
medicine belongs, &c., &c. Another convenient and useful 
arrangement, which we do not recollect to have seen before, is 
a classification in tabular form of all those remedies which may 
be used for the same therapeutical purposes, with observations 
of the author appended. The indigenous Materia Medica of the 
United States, is faithfully noticed by the American editor, which, 
together with the numerous plates, adds greatly to the value of 
the book. 

6 
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We present to our friends the first number of the New Jersey 
Medical Reporter. They were promised in the prospectus fifty- 
six pages, we have given them eighty-four, and intend to make 
the subsequent numbers no less, so that every subscriber may 
have at the end of the year a neat volume of three hundred and 
thirty-six pages for binding. It is without the anticipation of 
pecuniary reward, that we enter upon the task of publishing this 
journal; but since our connexion with the profession, we have felt 
the need of some organ by which the Society may declare its 
proceedings to the great body of physicians who have not the 
opportunity of attending its meetings, and who receive only a 
brief and imperfect abstract of them through some half dozen 
newspapers of the State. Nor should we have undertaken the 
duties of our present position, had we not been stimulated to the 
work by the favourable action of the Society at its late annual 
meeting, as set forth in the resolutions which form a part of its 
official proceedings. The medical profession of New Jersey 
maintains an organization which is believed to be unsurpassed, if 
equalled, in any other State, for its efficiency and influence. 
Established by the voluntary association of fourteen physicians 
in the year 1766, it has since that period been adding to its num- 
bers and strength, until it has acquired a position and reputation 
among the institutions of our State, which claim for its transac- 
tions respect and confidence. In 1816, the Society received a 
charter from the Legislature, and we proceed to give a very 
brief outline of its leading provisions. 

It authorizes the ‘‘ New Jersey Medical Society” to “ appoint 
five licensed physicians or surgeons,” practitioners and residents 
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in each or any county in this State, “to form themselves into 
District Societies, which are also constituted bodies politic and 
“‘ corporate in law ;”’ these are represented by equal delegations 
in the State Society, at the annual meeting, when four censors 
are appointed for each county represented, whose duty it be- 
comesto examine applicants for a license to practise “ physic and 
surgery.” Said censors are required to satisfy themselves before 
proceeding to an examination, that the applicant is twenty-one 
years of age, and has studied under the “ preceptorship of a regu- 
lar practising physician or surgeon,” for the term of four years, 
and that he has attended one course of medical lectures, or that 
he has studied three years and obtained a diploma from a col- 
lege; and if said applicant shall be *‘ adjudged to be duly quali- 
fied to commence practice,” he is furnished with a certificate of 
the fact from the Board of Censors, “which certificate, when 
presented to the President of the Medical Society of New Jer- 
sey, shall authorize and empower him to grant a license under 
his hand, and the seal of the Society ;” . . . “for which 
the said president shall be authorized to demand and receive 
from the person so licensed, a sum not exceeding fifteen dollars, 
to be appropriated in such manner as the members of said So- 
ciety shall order and direct.”” It is also made obligatory upon 
those who “ undertake to teach the profession to others,” to file 
a certificate with the Seeretary of any of the Medical Societies 
ofthe State, setting forth the time when the pupil commenced 
his term of study, the period of filing such certifieate to be con- 
sidered the beginning of his office instruction. 

This is briefly the substance of the charter under which the 
Medical Society and its subordinate branches now exist. It 
will be the principal object of the New Jersey Reporter to fur- 
nish full accounts of its proceedings, the number and names of 
licentiates admitted at different times, with such of its ancient 
records as may be placed at our disposal. In addition to the 
Transactions of the State Society, we expect to make public 
such valuable papers as may be the property of the District So- 
eieties, and to furnish a medium for original communications ; 
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We also propose to lay before our subscribers in the Eclectic 
department of this journal, a general. summary of medical 
science, such as may be obtained from the various kindred pe- 
riodicals of this country and Europe. What may remain ot 
space in our pages, will be occupied with Editorial and Biblio- 
graphical notices. In conclusion, we invite the co operation 
of every physician in New Jersey in our humble efforts to estab- 
lish arid support this journal. For ourselves we enter upon the 
work without experience in such undertakings, and were it not 
for the aid we anticipate from our brethren, we should hesitate 
to assume the duties of an Editor: we can only promise to do 
our part with fidelity, and to them we look for co-operation and 
support. 


THE ENSUING SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 
The next meeting of the New Jersey Medical Society is to be 
held in this city ; the means of access are numerous and conve- 


nient, and we hope there will be a large attendance. We have 
often regretted that the semi-annual meetings are so small. In 
order to inspire the confidence and support of physicians in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, it is usual to hold these meetings in the 
several towns that are readily accessible to its members, while 
the annual meetings are (by law) held at New Brunswick. For 
this single reason, if there were none more weighty, an effort 
should be made to increase their interest. The amount of busi- 
ness which must necessarily be done at the annual meetings, 
precludes the opportunity for more deliberative proceedings ; 
and we submit it to the profession, whether these occasions 
might not be more’ profitably employed by discussing subjects 
which are not so intimately connected with the executive duties 
of the Society. Would it not be: well to institute committees on 
the Practice of Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics, &c. &c., the re- 
ports of which should embrace accounts of various improvements 
in these several departments? L et these be read at the semi-an- 
nual meetings, and they could not fail to increase the usefulness of 
the Society, and advance the science for the promotion of which 
it was instituted. The approaching meeting will be one of the 
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most important that has been held for many years, partly be- 
cause the present era is one of more than usual importance to 
the science of medicine, and because the National Medical 
Convention has adopted a course (which the New Jersey Medi- 
cal Society will no doubt feel bound to sustain by appropriate 
action,) with reference to procuring from the several State go- 
vernments, such legislation as will secure the registration of 
births, marriages and deaths, within their respective limits; the 
value of such a measure is ably set forth in the address of the 
Convention, which will be found in our Ecletic department. 

We may add, however, that Virginia is already moving in the 
work, and that there is good reason to believe that her example 
will be followed throughout the country. ©The experiment has 
been tried in Massachusetts and New York, and so far as we 
can learn, it has proved successful. In New York, each school 
district is made a registration district, and the duty of collecting 
the returns from these, rests with the school trustees, by whom 
they are transmitted to the Secretary of State, through the 
County Clerk. It is a question whether this duty ought not to 
belong to the profession ; let one physician be appointed in each 
township, by the County Court, or other competent authority, 
so as to have the work in the hands of those who are more directly 
interested in if, and who really possess more intelligence upon the 
subject than can generally be expected of others. We throw out 
these hints for consideration before the meeting arrives, when it 
will be necessary to take some action in the premises. 

The grave questions which are submitted by the Standing Com- 
mittee, for the consideration of the next meeting, will also add 
much to the interest of its deliberations. How far those licen- 
tiates who have given themselves over to systems of practice 
which are at variance with sound philosophy and experience, 
should be recognized by the profession, is one of these questions. 
The other is, to what extent physicianscan “ humor the preju- 
dices of patients and their friends in favour of false systems of prac- 
tice without forfeiture of professional standing. We are glad 
these queries have been ——S by the committee, and we 
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could not allow the opportunity to pass without inviting the at- 
tention of our readers to their consideration. 


DR: PEIRSON’S PAPER ON HYDROPHOBIA. 


We had fully expected to furnish our readers with this in- 
teresting document, but a letter from its author states that he 
has not been able to prepare it for publication in this number of 
the Reporter, though we have his assurances that it shall be ready 
for the next. 


CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN’A. 


Weare gratified to learn that James B. Rogers, M. D. of 
Philadelphia, has been elected to the chair of Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor Hare. Dr. Rogers has been for many years one of 
the most popular and able lecturers on Chemistry in the United 
States, and has been connected with several Medical Colleges. 


His appointment can not but enhance the reputation of the Uni- 
versity. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


We have not been able to procure as complete a report of the 
proceedings of the State Medical Society for the present 
number of the Reporter, as we shall furnish in future. We an- 
ticipate that the existence of this Journal, and its identity with 
the profession of New Jersey, will ensure for future numbers a 
more detailed history of the transactions of the Society than has 
ever been recorded. An idea of the true character of its de- 
liberations cannot be formed from a mere abstract of the min- 
utes of the Secretary, however faithful they may be. Our pages 
are also open to such of the proceedings of the District Societies 
as may be of interest to the profession at large. 
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ECLECTIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Committee appointed by the Wational Medical Convention, 
held in May, 1846, to consider the expediency, and (if expe- 
dient,) the mode of recommending and urging upon the several 
State governments the adoption of measures for a Registration 
of the Births, Marriages, and Deaths of their several popula- 
tions, respectfully 


REPORT. 


That in their deliberations upon this vitally important subject, 
the expediency of such a recommendation has not for a moment 
admitted of a doubt. They ‘believe the medical profession of 
the United States would unhesitatingly and unanimously approve 
the recommendation, and that such a step, by their representa- 
tives assembled in this Convention, would receive a universal 
sanction. 

A uniform and systematic Registration of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths, appears to be a measure somewhat difficult of ac- 
complishment in populations like ours, and must, necessarily, 
rely upon the energy and. intelligence of comparatively few to 
carry iis provisions into effect, yet.it is of such primary impor- 
tance to the best interests of the people, as to justify our urging 
its adoption upon the several State governments, with the con- 
fident belief that when its merits are once fully understood, all 
will unite in its support. 

With regard to the second branch of the subject submitted to 
us, the mode of recommending the adoption by the several States, 
of measures for this purpose, there would seem but one course 
for the Convention to pursue, and that is, to address the State 
governments upon the subject. To this end, your Committee 
have prepared a document in the form of an address, which they 
propose, if accepted, should be signed by the officers of the Con- 
vention, printed and properly transmitted. 

As this whole subject is one which can, in its primary aspect, 
be fully appreciated by but few others than the members of the 
medical profession, it must depend, in a great measure, upon 
their efforts for its successful accomplishment, and where such 
exceedingly desirable and valuable results are attainable, your 
committee will not suffer themselves to entertain the thought 
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that it will be permitted to fail, through negligence on the part 
of their professional brethren in the different sections of the coun- 
try. 
Your Committee respectfully submit the following resolutions 
for adoption by the Convention: 

Resolved, 1st. That it is expedient for this Convention to re- 
commend to, and urge upon, the various State governments, the 
adoption of measures for procuring a Registration of the Births, 
Marriages and Deaths occurring in their several populations. 

Resolved, 2d. That a Standing Committee be appointed by 
the Convention to take a general charge of the subject, and re- 
port annually to the Convention. 

Resolved, 3d, That the State Medical Societies be requested 
to assume the duty of carrying out the objects embraced in the 
first resolution; and that in those States where no organized So- 
cieties exist, the delegates therefrom in the present Convention, 
be charged with the duty for their respective States, and re- 
port to the Standing Committee. 

Resolved, 4th. That in procuring the Registration, the forms and 
nomenclature adopted should be, as nearly as possible, similar 
to those prepared for, and reported to, the Convention. 

Resolved, 5th. That the paper hereto annexed, be adopted 
as the voice of the Convention, be printed, and signed by its 
officers, and transmitted under their direction to all the State 
governments of the Union. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Joun H. Griscom, 
Gouverneur Emerson, 
A. Crark, 

Cuas. A. Ler, 

James Stewart. 

Philadelphia, May 5th, 1847. 


The United States National Medical Convention, assembled 
in the city of Philadelphia in May, 1847, desirous of the pro- 
motion of the true and vital interests of the people of their com- 
mon country, in all their varied locations, circumstances and 
conditions, do respectfully recommend to the governments of 
the several States of the Union, the adoption of measures for a 
General Registration of the Births, Marriages, and Deaths, which 
may occur within their respective borders, 

No effort need here be expended in elucidation of the more 
ordinary purposes for which such a Registration should be uni- 
versally adopted, such as proofs of lineage, rights of dower, and , 
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bequests of property. The importance of these cannot but be 
perceived on the least reflection. 

But there are reasons more profound and far reaching, results 
more important to the welfare and glory of man, obtainable by 
this measure, which not only justify, but demand its early adop- 
tion, and thorough consummation. 

There are two facts to be noticed in this connection, which 
may not be denied : 

First. Upon the circumstances connected with the three im- 
portant eras of existence, birth, marriage, and death, are depen- 
dant, to a very great extent, the physical, moral and civil con- 
dition of the human family. 

Second. A knowledge of these circumstances is necessary for 
a full comprehension of important means for the certain advance- 
ment of the population of States, in prosperity and civilization. 

To the political economist and vital statist, the laws which re 
gulate and control the lives and destinies of the people of the 
present, cannot be a subject of indifference,—to the legislator 
and statesman, ignorance of them is a bar to the full appreciation 
of their responsibility to the people of the future. ‘The philoso- 
phy of increase of population is intimately connected with, and 
dependent upon, the proposed measure, and can be properly 
learned only from its facts and deductions, In countries longer 
settled than ours, this science has come to be one of profound 
importance to those who are called to legislate for the future as 
well as for the present. For example: ‘The population of Eng- 
land has increased, as the census prove—and the excess of 
births over deaths leaves beyond a doubt—in a geometrical pro- 
gression for forty years, and at a rate by which, if continued, it 
will double every forty-nine years. Whether the means of sub- 
sistence keep pace with that increase, or whether the density of 
population will, ere long, be too great for its area, are important 
questions to be decided by their own statesmen. 

An increase of population has, however, nothing in it irresis- 
tible or inexorable ; ct consists in nothing but an increase of 
the births over the deaths—and will be suspended if the births 
cease to maintain the same ratio to the population; and the 
births may always be reduced rapidly, by retarding the period 
and number of the marriages, without taking into consideration 
the increase by immigration. Circumstanced as this country is 
now, with its millions of unreclaimed acres, its exhaustless re- 
sources of subsistence and wealth, in its mountains and valleys, 
in its mines, rivers and forests, it would be judicious to invite, 
even with the vast immigration to be expected, rather than dis- 
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courage, an increase of a native population, by encouraging 
early marriages, provided that thereby immorality or misery in 
= form, will not advance with them. 

ut before we can make any recommendations on this subject, 
or before we can even intelligently discuss it, we must have a 
knowledge of the facts as they are. By commencing a Regis- 
tration now, our successors will be furnished with the necessary 
material in time for any exigency that may erise. 

Conclusive evidence is furnished to us of the value of a well- 
digested ‘system of Registration for:the improvement of the peo- 
ple in their moral and physical condition, and in the length of 
their lives. From the facts obtained thereby, are deducible the 
rules and inferences of health, and the sources of disease and 
and premature mortalifty—many of which need but be known to 
be avoided. Concident with improvements in the health and 
condition of individuals, are increase of years, and advancement 
in private and public morals, and in the strength and virtue of 
the State. 

Among the first communities to establish a system of Regis- 
tration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, was Geneva, where it 
was begun as early as 1549, and has since been continued with 
great care. The registers are there viewed as pre-appointed 
evidences of civil rights, and it appears that human life has won- 
derfully improved since they were kept. ‘The mean duration of 
life increased more than five times from 1550 to 1833; with the 
increase of population, and more prolonged duration of life, 
happiness also increased; though with advanced posterity mar- 
riages became fewer and later, and thus the number of births 
was reduced, a greater number of infants born were preserved, 
and the number of adults—with whom lies the true greatness 
of the state—became larger. Towards the close of the 17th 
century, the probable duration of life was not 20 years—at the 
close of the 18th century it attained to 32 years—and now it 
has arrived to 45 years; while the real productive power of the 
population has increased in a much greater proportion than the 
increase in its actual number, and, Geneva has arrived at a high 
state of civilization. 

These results, so glorious for individuals, for the community, 
and for humanity, are derived from the better knowledge and 
understanding pf the science of life and health, the data for 
which are furnished by the statistics of the Registers. 

The information obtained by the Natural History surveys 
which have been made of many of the States of the Union, is 
girectly interesting only to a very small number ;—while the 
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facts and inferences deducible from a sanatary survey and regis- 
tration, interest and benefit, directly, the great mass of the peo- 
ple, for all are interested in their personal condition. Thus are 
produced in them more expanded views of the worth of life, and 
the necessity for its preservation ; a more thorough appre ciation 
of the importance of purity in the principal sources of its con- 
tinuance, air and food ; more attention to the comforts of dwell- 
ings and clothing, more refined sensibilities, greater energy, and 
a better regulated state of public ard: private morals. These 
results have been obtained in Geneva. - 

In Prussia these measures are attended to in a mode deserving 
the highest commendation. Every fact relating to the health, 
lives and condition of the population, is there collected with 
great care by a central officer at Berlin, and published for the 
benefit of the people. The most beneficent results have accrued 
from the admirably arranged statistical returns made for several 
— past tin England. Of more than one large town, but of 

iverpool especially, it was ascertained that the mortality was 
great, and the average age at death of the population low, 
whereas before, the inhabitants had boasted of their salubrity 
and longevity. ‘The registration has, to them, truly proved the 
means of increase of health and years, after removing from their 
eyes the scales which blinded them to their own destruction. 

In many of the European states besides those mentioned, facts 
in connection with this subject are registered, and collated, in 
the most scientific and systematic manner, and, to use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished American statist, ‘‘ whatever we Amer- 
icans may say to the contrary, the average longevity, in many 
places, where these measures have been in operation, appears 
greater than with us.” Indeed we have no little reason 
to apprehend that unless something is done to arrest the progress 
and pressure’of the causes of premature mortality in this country, 
we shall be in danger of possessing only a very young and im- 
matvre population. The average age of death in many of our 
large cities, as far as returns enable it to be shown, is under 
twenty years, a fact which can only be due to the unfavorable 
physical circumstances of the people, and their ignorance of the 
true means of living and avoiding disease. ye 

The registers of the ancient Romans, which were pre- 
served with great care, and recorded the births, sexes, periods 
of puberty, manhood, age of death, etc., kept by order of Domi- 
tius Ulpianus, prime minister of Alexander Severus, afford us 
the means of ascertaining the mean duration of life in Rome 
nearly two thousand years ago, and comparing this with the re- 
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sults of estimates made at the present day in places where simi- 
lar records are kept, we are thus enabled to establish the grati- 
fying fact of the great extension of the average period of human 
life in various cities and countries. 

Of the results obtainable by the suggested measure, in con- 
nection with the census returns now regularly made in each of 
the United States, not the least important and desirable are ¢a- 
bles exhibiting the probabilities or expectation of life. 

By this simple and elegant method, the mean duration of life, 
uncertain as it appears to be, and as it is, with reference to in- 
dividuals, can be determined with the greatest accuracy in 
nations, and in still smaller communities, This is important 
not merely in reference to the payments of life annuities, and the 
bnsiness of life insurance, whose great value is but just begin- 
ning to be felt in this country, but it is of inestimable interest, 
as determining to individuals their probabilities of living in their 
different classes, occupations, locations, and habits. ‘As 
it might be expected from the similarity of the human organiza- 
tion, that all classes of men would, ceteris paribus, live, on an 
average, the same number of years, it becomes important to as- 
certain whether this be the case, and if it be not, to determine 
to what extent life is shortened in unfavourable circumstances. 
The Life Table answers this purpose, and is as indispensable in 
sanitary inquiries as the barometer or thermometer, and other in- 
struments, in physical research. Upon applying it to any num- 
ber of well-selected cases, the influence of any external cause, 
or combination of causes, can be analyzed; while without its 
aid, and extended observation and calculation, we are liable to 
be misled at every step by vague opinions, well-concocted stories, 
or interested statements, in estimating the relative duration of 
life ; which can no more be ponies J made out by conjecture, 
than the relative diameters of the sun, moon, and planets of our 
system.’’* 

If these things are so, and of their truth there cannot remain 
the shadow ofa doubt, it is plain that with this measure are en- 
twined the highest earthly interests of humanity, and it belongs 
to the legislators of the New World, the guardians and custo- 
dians of the interests and glory of the American Republic, to 
consider well ere they longer postpone the adoption of a mea- 
sure so essential thereto. ‘A comparison of the duration of 
successive generations in England, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, America, and other States, would throw much light on 


*Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General in England. 
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the physical condition of their respective populations, and sug- 
gest to scientific and benevolent individuals in every country, 
and to the governments, many ways of diminishing the suffer- 
ings, and meliorating the health and condition of the people ; 
for the longer life of a nation denotes more than it does in an 
individual,—a_ happier life—a life more exempt from sickness 
and infirmity—a life of greater energy and ifidustry—of greater 
experience and wisdom. By these comparisons, a noble na- 
tional emulation might be excited, and rival nations would read 
of sickness diminished, deformity banished, life saved—of vic- 
tories over death and the grave,—with as much enthusiasm as 
of victories over each other’s armies in the field; and the 
triumph of one would not be the humiliation of the other, for in 
this contention none would lose territory, or honour, or blood, 
but all would gain strength.”—JIdem. 


A case of complete Placenta Previa, turning with Perforation 
of the Placenta—Death on the third day by Puerperal Fever. 
y 


Wituiam C. Roserts, M. D., Editor of the New York 
Annalist. 


We little thought, when we presented to the readers of this 
Journal the review of Negrier’s work upon the complication 
which forms the subject of the following history, that it would 
so soon fall to our own lot to test the value of the practice there- 
in recommended, and of our own comments upon its merits. 
Bat so it is. Ours is a profession teeming with emergencies ; 
for all of which, it behooves every one who undertakes to en- 
gage in the responsible duty of the obstetrical art, to be always 
prepared, 

Mrs. S., aged about 26, the wife of a respectable tradesman 
living in Division street, an amiable and exemplary woman, 
was, when about seven months gone in her third pregnancy, the 
subject of a small uterine hemorrhage, occurring without par- 
ticular cause, A sanguineous discharge continued for about 
three weeks afterward, and then ceased spontaneously. In a 
week afterward, while asleep, she was awakened by a discharge 
of blood of very considerable amount, which was shortly suc- 
ceeded by a third. At this time 1 saw her, and, the hemorrhage 
having ceased, cautioned the husband as to the possible gravity 
of the occurrence, and advised complete repose, &c., until the 
natural period of delivery should arrive. I have reason to be- 
lieve that this advice was not attended to. Having taken a dose 

7 
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of physic upon the morning of August 18th, she was, while un- 
der its operation, surprised by a gush of blood, equal, it is said, 
to two quarts, She rose from the chamber, lay down upon the 
floor, and fainted. When I reached her, she had revived, and 
the hemorrhage had ceased. She was pallid, the skin of moder- 
ate warmth, and the pulse, not weak, but remarkably quick and 
Srequent. I placed her upon the bed; examined; found the 
neck long and. thick ; the os dilated to the size of a two shilling 
piece, not very dilatable, and above it, as far as I could reach 
in every direction, by such examination as I deemed safe, the 
placenta. I plugged the vagina very acurately with sponge and 
a silk handkerchief, retained the whole with a T bandage, ad- 
ministered a little nourishment, and enjoined perfect repose. I 
assed the night with the patient, prepared to act upon the first 
indication of need. I did not turn and deliver immediately, be- 
cause I thought the os scarcely adapted to the operation, and the 
necessity not immediately urgent. The pulse continued very 
frequent all night, and a few slight pains were felt from time to 
time. In the course of the night, I drew off the urine by the 
catheter. About daylight of the 19th, the napkin outside of the 
vulva became moistened with the flowing of the liquor amnii ; 
soon after, it became tinged with blood; later still the patient 
became conscious of its escape, alarmed, and agitated. Blood, 
too, began to trickle in small streams down the thighs, and the 
countenance assumed an increased pallidity. The pulse main- 
tained its frequency and tension. I removed the tampons, much 
clotted with blood, and examined. The walls of the neck of 
the uterus were thinner ; the os more dilated and more dilatable. 
Two enormous clots now rolled out of the vagina, and fluid 
blood began to issue freely, in a warm stream. The agitation of 
the patient increased, I placed her as quickly as possible across 
the bed upon her back ; the blood flowed freely in the change 
of position, to her increased alarm and pallidity. I passed my 
right hand boldly through the placenta, with momentary increase 
of hemorrhage, arrived easily at the feet, and, with no more than 
the usual delay, delivered her of a child which died in my 
hands before the head was extricated. I felt its last convulsive 
struggle. Blood again flowed freely. I passed my left hand 
into the uterus, giving the child to be held by a bystander, and 
without stopping to separate the chord; stimulated the uterus to 
contraction, grasping the placenta, which with my hand was ex- 
pelled by its action. No syncope occurred. No blood of an 
consequence followed the delivery. During -the hour whic 
elapsed without her changing her position, lest such might oc- 
cur, I applied wet cloths, and made slight frictions. I adminis- 
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tered, also, brandy and Inf. of Ergot. At the end of this time, 
she had become excessively tired of her position, and begged to 
have it changed. I prepared a cot, and carefully placed her 
upon it. This was injudicious. The patient was enfeebled b 

the motion, and the uterus relaxed. No blood, however, flowed. 
By frictions and cold, it again repeatedly imperfectly contracted, 
and entirely relaxed. After some time, having obtained a 
tolerable fair degree of hardness of the womb, and no blood 
flowing, I applied compresses and a double binder, and retired, 
enjoining perfect repose, and the administration of a little stimu- 
lus. The belly was already tympanitic, and the pulse hard, 
small, and extremely frequent. On my return, in two or three 
hours, I found her in statu quo, except that she complained of 
great soreness of the left side and abdomen, and pains like after 
pains. She had rejected by vomiting the drinks administered, 
and some coagulahad escaped. I administered a large anodyne, 
and evacuated the bladder by the catheter. Ata subsequent 
evening visit, I found the soreness, pains, and vomiting una- 
bated. ‘The abdomen was excessively tympanitic. I removed 
the compresses, and, having no longer any fear of hemorrhage, 
I applied flannels wrung out of hot water to the abdomen, 
which were assiduously continued during the night. These 
were subsequently changed for thin, hot Indian mush poultices, 
which were continued until the day of dissolution. The ano- 
dyne was repeated at bed time. The patient had urinated 
naturally. On the morning of the 20th, things remained much 
the same. The abdomen was excessively tympanitic ; sore, but 
not tender to the touch. The stomach retained nothing, brandy 
disgusted her, and, after several fruitless attempts to administer 
nourishment, in various forms, ice only was recommended, as 
thirst was urgent. The skin was warm and dry; the tongue 
moist, broad, and pale ; the countenance natural; the lochia 
sufficient, the pulse uncommonly frequent, small and tense. Pills 
of Camphor, Opium, and Calomel every two hours were ordered. 
In the evening, things remained much the same. One pill had 
been retained ; the second was supposed to have been rejected 
by vomiting, and no more had been given. The soreness was 
much complained of. I administered ers. xv. of Calomel, which 
being, in part, immediately rejected, I repeated the dose. This, 
with a large anodyne, was retained, At 3 A. M., I was called 
to her, in consequence of a violent exacerbation of pain, which 
was somewhat less on my arrival. The pulse was small, hard, 
and frequent. ‘The tympanites being urgent, I threw up a large 
turpentine enema, with relief, and a bilious evacuation; a sina- 
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pism was applied to the abdomen ; after which the anodyne was 
repeated, and I left her more comfortable, at daylight, than she 
had yet been. Next morning, 21st, at half past nine o’clock 
A. M., she had no pain, nor did the vomiting recur till during 
the last few hours of her life. She had slept; the enema had 
operated again once or twice; the abdomen was much softer, 
not tender to the touch, and the uterine tumor could not be felt. 
Some calcined magnesia was administered with effect during the 
day. The skin retained its warmth, the pulse its tension and 
frequency, and the countenance its natural expression ; the 
tongue was clean, pale, moist, and broad. At 10P. M., every 
thing remained as before, but the pulse was less tense, though 
not less rapid ; the countenance was rather more livid, and 
sweat was breaking out upon the brow and upper lip, and the 
skin felt moist. I feared that nature was about to yield in the 
struggle which she had so fiercely maintained ; repeated the 
anodyne, and desired that wine whey should be given during the 
night. My fears next morning (Sunday 22d) were fully realized. 
The patient was completely hydrotic. The face was sunken and 
pale, the lips livid, the skin cold, and covered with moisture, 
the pulse feeble, and so rapid as scarcely to be counted. The 
intellect was unclouded. Brandy toddy was freely administered ; 
Ammonia and Quinine given hourly; the patient covered with 
blankets ; bottles of hot water in numbers placed around her in 
the bed, and sinapisms applied in various parts of the person. 
In and for a little while, re-action seemed to ensue; the skin re- 

ined some warmth, the lips became a little rosier, and a slight 

ush tinged the corpse-coloured cheek. Not wholly without 
hope, I left her for three hours, enjoining a continuance of the 
treatment. On my return, she was moribund. Her breathing 
was laborious, and constituted, she said, her only but great dis- 
tress. She said that she was “ going as fast as possible,”’ and 
that her eyes were clouded in death.” Yet she readily recog- 
nized her afflicted husband at my request, and expressed her 
perfect satisfaction with my attempts to relieve her from her pre- 
dicament. In a very few moments she became insensible, heaved 
a few gasping breaths, and expired. 

Such is a true and concise account of this, to me, most pain- 
fully interesting case. The difficulty, though sufficiently com- 
mon, is not one which it often falls to the lot of the obstetrician 
in ordinary practice to meet with. 

A considerable business in this line has afforded me but few op- 
portunities of encountering it. Of the five cases which I now 
distinctly remember, one only before this proved fatal, and that 
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from the obstinacy of the patient, in refusing to allow of the per- 
formance of any operation until too late. 

Thecase was one which seemed well adapted to the perform- 
ance of the method recently recommended by Dr. Simpson, of 
detaching the placenta from the neck of the uterus, and extract- 
ing it before the child. I took the subject into my consideration, 
and decided against it for the following reasons. I had never 
done it, and did not feel confident of successfully accomplishing 
the operation. I observed that Dr. Robt. Lee was not an advo- 
cate for its performance, and did not consider that Dr, Simpson’s 
tables, ‘‘ however imposing in appearance, furnished any evi- 
dence to justify -any practitioner in departing from the rule 
‘ which has been established in the treatment of cases of placental 
presentation during the last two hundred years.”’ It took away 
the only chance from the child, which I would gladly have saved, 
and, lastly, I found that the plan was recommended by Dr. 
Simpson to be adopted only in cases when rupturing the mem- 
branes was insufficient, and turning either inapplicable or un- 
usually dangerous, neither of which existed. Ashwell, too, I 
found, was opposed to the practice, and | thought it safer, there- 
fore, to adhere to the old method, than to adopt a newer one, 
which seemed to be as yet of doubtful superiority, and with the — 
performance of which I was practically unacquainted. I did not 
at first rupture the membranes, because I was sure I could con- 
trol the hemorrhage till the proper moment for delivery arrived. 
I did not expect the occurrence of any vigorous contractions 
after it, when so much blood had been lost, and since turning 
was inevitable, I preferred rather to perform it in a quiet and full 
uterus, than in an empty and possibly a contracting one. 

The diagnosis of the case subsequent to the delivery was ob- 
scure. The extreme rapidity of the pulse, the soreness, the 
tympanites, the pain and the vomiting were symptoms of most 
serious import. But in opposition to the idea that they depended 
on Peritonitis, were the facts, that the pulse had been rapid pre- 
vious to delivery ; the pains had, as far as could be learned, the 
character of after pains; the soreness might depend upon the 
excessive tympanites, which is of itself, in some degree at least, 
an attendant upon parturition, and not always a sign of inflamma- 
tion. There are, it is well known, cases occurring after delivery, 
characterized by all the usual symptoms of Puerperal fever, 
which are not cases of inflammation, and which yield to ano- 
dynes and warm fomentations. Of this truth, the interesting 
paper of Dr. Gooch furnishes ample evidence. Again, the very 
early period at which the symptoms occurred after the delivery, 
the previous rapidity of the pulse, the absence of the usual green 
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fluid ejection .by vomiting, in cases of the peritoneal fever, the 
continuance of the lochia, the natural aspect of the countenance, 
the subsidence of pain and vomiting upon the third day, when 
the diminished tumidity of the abdomen allowed a more careful 
examination, which showed but little tenderness and no enlarge- 
ment of the body of the uterus ; all gave grounds for a faint hope 
that the symptoms might depend upon nervous irritation only, 
for which abundant cause had existed, or be connected in some 
way with the reaction following the excessive loss of blood; a 
hope which governed my expressed prognosis, and which the 
result of the case proved but too surely to have been wholly 
fallacious. I do not suppose that, had the case been viewed as 
one of inflammation from the beginning, the result would have 
been different. No amount of active depletion could have been 
borne in a person so enfeebled by previous hemorrhage and the 
shock of the operation : nor in the cases which I have seen of 
this terrible disease, has there been any difference in the result, 
whether they were depleted vigorously, or treated by other less 
debilitating means. ‘The attempt made upon the second day to 
obtain the specific constitutional effects of mercury and opium, 
failed, as has been noticed, by an error on the part of her attend. 
ants, and the subsequent rapidity of the progress of the case, pre- 
cluded all hope of its accomplishment. Upon the third day, I 
entertained some faint hopes of her recovery, but this, the even- 
ing visit again served to dispel. 

hat can have been the cause of the Peritonitis? The ver- 
sion was easy, and how often is this operation performed without 
any such result? Was it owing to the cold and friction upon 
the abdomen and uterus? These, too, are daily employed with- 
out bad consequences in cases of hemorrhage. ‘The bandage 
was indeed firm, but removed as soon as complained of, in the 
course of a few hours. ‘The frictions were such only as were 
necessary to secure a sufficient contraction of the uterus, al- 
though, it is true, they were long and perseveringly employed. 
I am unable to answer the query. _Is it probable that the peri- 
tonitis began before the deliverp? That such an occurrence is 
possible, we have the authority of Denman, Clarke, Collins, and 
Churchill, for asserting; and when I reflect upon the early 
rapidity of the pulse and speedy supervention of the symptoms, 
I confess that this is the opinion to which, in the case before us, 
Iam inclined to lean. ‘The termination of cases of placenta 
previa in Peritonitis is not, I suspect, very common; for, in a 
number of cases which are at this moment under my observation, 
I do not find this termination mentioned. _I do not know that 
there is prevalent among us any Puerperal Epidemic fever ; but, 
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in examining the City Inspector’s Report for some weeks past, 
I have noticed several deaths attributed to this cause ; and an 
obscure and fatal case of the kind was a day or two since men- 
tioned to me by one of our most cautious practitioners. I have 
delivered, since this case was attended, five patients. I ap- 
proached them with dread, but happily they have all so far done 
well. On examining the placenta in Mrs. S.’s case, I found it 
large, the chord saaleaned centrally, and the organ torn from 
one side of it quite through to the opposite circumference. 

The peculiar termination of puerperal fever in profuse sweats, 
with death-like coldness of the skin, lividity of the face, &c., 
has mot been, I think, so far as the limited examination which I 
have just given to the subject enables me to discover, generally 
alluded to by writers on the disease. All the cases which I have 
seen fatal, have presented this feature at their close, and I have 
seen it in no other form of fever, or peritonitis, nor in any other 
affection except the malignant cholera. It approximates closely 
to the Hydrosis of Blundell (Lectures,) who, although he 
describes ‘* Hydrotic fever”? as a disease, presenting itself under 
seven varieties, has evidently included under this head cases of 
what is strictly Puerperal Fever, (peritonitis, phlebitis, &c.,) and 
would be generally so called. Uterine hemorrhage, he thinks, 
predisposes to this form of disease. 

I hope I am correct ia the belief, with which, after careful 
consideration, I console myself under the distressing cireum- 
stances of this case, that no modification of the treatment pursued 
would have led me to a happier result.—WV. Y, Annalist. 





Abstract of a Report on the Inhalation of Ether in Labor, by 
JonaTHan Criark, M. D., of Lower Merion, near Philadel- 
phia, taken from the Medical Examiner, of October, 1847. 


Dr. C. reports six cases of parturition, in which he adminis- 
tered the ether. Five of these were natural labors; in four the 
patients were unconscious of the birth of the child, and declared 
that they had felt no pain; in the fifth case the patient was 
conscious of the birth, but remarked, “ although she appeared 
to suffer so much, and complained so bitterly, that she should 
not have lived through it, if it had not been for the gas.” In 
all these cases the recovery was as rapid as usual, and without 
an unpleasant symptom. The pulse fe// while the patients were 
under the influence of the ether, in four cases where the fact 
was observed ; in the other two it is not recorded. 

The fourth case in the series of Dr. Clark, was complicated 
with terrific puerperal convulsions. When he saw the patient 
she had had six ; her perceptive faculties were totally obliterated, 
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and every contraction of the uterus ushered ina paroxysm. At 
this period but little progress had been made in the labor; the 
os uteri was dilated to the extent of an inch and a half, and the 
membranes were entire. Her pulse was one hundred and ten 
in the minute, and sufficiently strong, in the opinion of Dr. C., 
to justify bleeding. 
enesection, to the amount of sixteen ounces, had no favor- 
able effect ; on the contrary, the spasms increased, and the pulse 
rose to one hundred and thirty-five in the minute, and was much 
weaker ; the extremities became cold, and the surface generally 
was cool and clammy ; added to this, the contractile power of 
the uterus was so far diminished that no, progress was making 
in the labor, and the os uteri was not sufficiently dilated to allow 
of the introduction of the hand for the purpose of turning. In 
this condition, and after the ninth convulsion, Dr. Clark applied 
a sponge, well moistened with ether, over the mouth and nostrils. 
The effect is thus described: ‘ The patient soon began to rub 
her nose violently, pushing away the sponge as soon as it was 
re-applied, till she was prevented by holding her hands. Her 
countenance, in a minute or two, lost its deathly hue, and re- 
sumed a more natural appearance. In less than ten minutes, 
the whole surface became warm and much more natural. The 
ulse fell to one hundred and twenty-five; the intervals between 
the paroxysms increased more than one half, and their duration, 
when they did recur, was much lessened. Uterine contractions 
now ceased to have their former effect of bringing on the con- 
vulsions, so that I could observe several distinct and efficient 
pains or contractions between the paroxysms. The os uteri, as 
a consequence, began to dilate, but not yet sufficiently to admit 
of the introduction uf the hand.” Dr. C. continued the ether 
cautiously, taking care to remove the sponge when the patient 
became passive. This course was persisted in for three hours 
and a half, when the uterus was sufficiently dilatable to admit of 
the introduction of the hand—turning was successfully accom- 
plished, and a living child was brought away. There was no 
flooding. No vapour was given after the child was delivered. 
The mother still continued in a stupor, and the convulsions 
recurred with diminished force, at intervals of about forty-five 
minutes, for some hours, when they ceased. 

Calomel, followed by fluid extract of senna, was administered, 
until copious black and fetid evacuations were induced—after 
which the patient rapidly recovered, without an unpleasant 
symptom. 

The paper of Dr. Clark is one of grea! interest, and we regret 
that our limits will not admit of copying it entire. 





